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CHRONICLE. 


The Queen. ER MAJESTY arrived in England, 
from Flushing, on Sunday, after her 
visits to Florence and Coburg, which appear to have 
been very satisfactory. 
In Parliament. A smart debate arose in the House of 
Lords. Lords yesterday week, on a question of 
Lord LoNDONDERRY’S respecting the recent Moon- 
lighting murder in County Cork—a question which 
the asker supported with a very forcible and damaging 
speech, and which the Government, though Lord 
Rosebery himself and other members of weight were 
present, endeavoured, after their usual strange policy, 
to answer by the mouth of Lord MonKswWELL. His 
reply was felt to be so unsatisfactory that Lord 
ASHBOURNE rose to enforce Lord LONDONDERRY’S attack, 
and he drove the matter of the recent tampering with 
the Crimes Act so home that Lord Spencer had to get 
up, disclaim Mr. DiLLon’s recent speeches altogether, 
and declare that the Government “ detested boycott- 
“ing.” Which seems odd, seeing that they hold their 
places wholly and solely by the vote and interest of 


boycotters. 
In the Lower House the resumed 

Commons. debate on the Scotch Grand Com- 
mittee scheme was introduced by a concession 
from Sir GrorGE TREVELYAN, who announced that 
the Government would accept Mr. RENsHAw’s 
amendment for adjusting in some way the Com- 
mittee to the balance of parties in the whole 
House. There was not much further debate before 
the vote on the main question was at length 
taken, the Government obtaining a majority of 
25 only. Then Sir GzorGeE moved for leave to 
introduce another little kickshaw for the discussion 
of a House as yet insufficiently provided with 
legislative provender—to wit, the Scotch Parish 
Councils Bill. It was not much debated, and 
was read a first time, though it promised plenty 

of fighting-ground hereafter. 

This completed the business of the morning 
sitting At the evening, Sir DonaLD MACFARLANE 
brought forward his motion on the Crofters Act ; 
but this new version of “ Scotland for ever!” was 
too much even for Caledonian enthusiasm, and 
the House was counted out, to the frantic — 
tion of Dr. MacGREGOR, a little after 10 0’ 


= In the House of Lords on Monday some 
Bills were moved on, and there was talk 
about County Councils and Technical Education. 


In the Commons Mr. AsquiTH ob- 

Commons. tained leave to bring in a Work- 

shops Bill (if the Printer of the House made it 

“ Work-sops ” by a literal mistake the sense might 

still be good), and emitted a Delphic and dreadful 

answer about the case of Sir Watkin WILLIAMS 

Wynn to which we referred last week. Then Mr. 

Lioyp GEORGE resumed the debate on the 

Welsh Church-robbing Bill, and was extremely 

instructive and amusing. He was sadly disap- 

pointed at the “liberality” of the measure, was 

shocked at the imputation of envy and jealousy 

towards the Church, which he shortly afterwards 

characterized as a “horde of raiders,” “a spy,” 

and a “traitor,” and prophesied disturbances as 

a means of getting rid of the incumbrancing 

incumbent. He was taken up by Mr. BaLrour 

in a speech of remarkable excellence, which the 

Daily News \eader-writer thought “one of the 

“tamest and most perfunctory he has ever 

‘“‘ delivered,” while the Parliamentary Corre- 

spondent of the same paper attributed to it “a 

“ loftier oratorical style than usual.” Professor 

JesB spoke well against the measure. This, 

towards the close of the debate (at which it 

might have been better to have taken a division), 

was defended by Mr. Bryce, who had the 

almost incredible audacity to say that the pro- 

phecies of evil from Irish Disestablishment have 

not been falfilled. Almost every one of these 

prophecies has been fulfilled to the letter, in 

to the connexion of Ireland with England, 

to the state of the Irish Church, and to every- 
thing else. 

The principal business in the Upper House 

oe Tuesday was Committee on the Pistols 

Bill, which was passed through that stage, though, as 

Lord StanLey of ALDERLEY complained, in a state 

nearer to Mr. AsquiTn’s scheme than to his own. 

Lord Sauissury obtained from the MINISTER & 

mise to ‘‘ consider ” the exemption of caretakers in 

Ireland from the necessity of taking out a licence to 

defend themselves. Naturally, Lord Rosesery had to 

obtain from those Irish members who keep him. in. 
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office permission to expose the most active and de- 
voted wing of their party to danger from firearms, 


5 The “ Period of Qualifications and 

“* Elections Bill,” as one of the largest 
and most far-reaching alterations in the Franchise 
ever proposed is ingeniously termed, having had its 
second reading silently moved by Mr. MORLEY, was 
subjected to a searching examination, and turned 
well “‘ wrong-side out ” in its gerrymandering and 
other aspects by Sir Epwarp CLARKE. (We observe 
that its defenders object to the phrase “ gerry- 
“ mandering the constituencies ”—apparently ar- 
guing that they have only gerrymandered the 
constituents.) The defence was represented by Sir 
CHARLES DILKE, who thought the Bill but too 
maidenly and retiring; by Mr. PavL, who argued 
that he himself had never cared to take his 
Master’s degree, therefore why should any one 
else have a vote in virtue of that status? (but 
“ Call you this Oxford logic ?” as Mike LAaMBOURNE 
says); and by Mr. Saw Lerevre, who argued like 
Mr. Lerevke. Mr. Lone and Mr. WynpHAM 
were the chief speakers before the adjournment of 
a debate which was made interesting by the fact 
that all the speakers on the Government side in- 
stinctively adopted the position of excusers rather 
than recommenders in the matter of the above- 
mentioned gerrymandering. 


The House of Commons had rather a busy Wednes- 
day. Mr. ALLEN having wasted time by speaking and 
dividing against the usual later hour of meeting on 
Ascension Day, Mr. BarTLey brought in his Church 
Patronage Bill, a measure with which we have no 
extraordinary sympathy. The present system of 
Church patronage works, on the whole, extremely well, 
and a little further strengthening of the hands of the 
bishops, such as this Bill proposed, but without its 
meddlings with property, would make it as perfect as 
need be. The proposal was opposed by Mr. Pauvt, 
who, being in a facetious mood, based his opposition 
on this very interference with property, but soon let 
the cat out of the bag, by showing that what he feared 
was, in the first place, the strengthening of episcopal 
authority, and, in the second, the prevention of the 
occasional scandals which are useful to Liberationists. 
The Bill was finally read a second time without a 
division, Sir WiLL1aM Harcourt having welcomed it 
as step towards Disendowment. Mr. Spencer's 
Labour Minister Bill was less lucky; for, though here 
also there was no division, it was negatived without 
one. Colonel Howarp VINCENT’s Foreign Goods (Mark 
of Origin) Bill, on the other hand, went to the vote, 
and was only defeated by 26, there being cross-voting. 
par other Bills were forwarded before time was 

ed. 


The House of Lords did not sit on Thursday, but 
the Commons fought the Registration Bill battle all 
night long, as far as present hours permit. Sir HENRY 
JaMEs is not our “alderliefest” Unionist politician ; 
but his speech made Gladstonians so savage that it 
must have been good. Mr. Fow er, in reply, main- 
tained that strangely apologetic attitude to which we 
have referred, and which we scarcely ever remember to 
have seen equally prominent. Mr. HeaLy was the 
chief other support of the Ministry, and somehow Mr. 
HEALY’s support is apt to be Egyptian and uncomfort- 
able; while Mr. Granam Murray and Mr, Curzon 
made good attacks on the Bill. 


Committees, 5°™ important work has been done in 
Select Committee during this week. On 

Monday the Building and Betterment schemes of the 
L. C. C. were dealt with; and fresh, but still scarcely 
authoritative, statements were made about the Reports 
of the Labour Commission. On Tuesday the Com- 


mittee on the working of the Irish Land Acts met 
for the first time ; that on London Water Works passed 
the preamble of the Southwark Bill, but without 
judice to the acquisition question; and that on the 
Tower Bridge Bill did the same, subject to the pretty 
and witty condition that betterment shall only apply 
where it is shown substantially to exist. Now, there’s 
the rub. 


Politics out of This day week was published a letter from 
Parliament. Mr, BaLFour, expressing his adherence to 
the scheme of a group of separate municipalities for 
London, instead of ‘“ Unification.” The contest in 
South Hackney (where the poll is on Monday next) 
was going on smartly. 

Sir WitL1aM Harcourt wrote a curious letter to the 
Times of Tuesday, denying testamentary right, and 
maintaining what, if it meant anything, was a theory 
of land-nationalization. But it probably meant no- 
thing. On the day before there had been a deputation 
to Mr. SHaw LEFEVRE on adulteration ; and the Libera- 
tion Society had jubilated in both senses on its fiftieth 
year and over the Welsh Church Bill. 

The May Day procession of the Social Democrats to- 
Hyde Park was but a small affair, and its Anarchist 
section was rather roughly handled by the crowd. At 
the second day of the Liberation Jubilee a promised 
speech from Mr. LLoyp GEorGE must, after his Monday 
night’s performance, have been eagerly expected. This 
orator was called away, but wno [Georgio] avulso non 
deficit alter. His place was supplied at short notice, 
but with remarkable success, by Mr. GEORGE RUSSELL. 
This ‘devoted Churchman” of “the Old Evangelical 
“ faith” declared the doctrine, position, supporters, and 
so on, of the Established Church of England to be 
“ monstrously unjust and unfair,” “one of the most 
« debased systems known to man,” “ hard and worldly,” 
“almost indecently hungry for loaves and fishes,” 
“‘ neither very respectable nor very honest,” “ corrupt 
“and infamous.” It is no wonder that the assembled 
Liberationists greeted Mr. GEORGE RUSSELL with as. 
“ prolonged cheers” as could have rewarded his great 
namesake. The appointments of the new ATTORNEY- 
and Soxiciror-GENERAL were at last officially an- 
nounced. The latter has drawn from an Edinburgh 
Gladstonian newspaper these beautiful words :—“ We 
“ have now,” it says, “twelve Scottish representatives 
“ in Her Majesty's Government. . . . Cabinet Ministers 
“draw 19,0001. in salaries, and the subordinate 
“ Ministers 18,3431., making a grand total of 37,3431. 
“annually going to Scotland.” This is, indeed, the 
language of the heart. 

Lord RoseBery addressed a large meeting of his 
supporters at Manchester on Wednesday, and dis- 
played, as usual, the cheerful hue of the flower that 
half spells his name. He did not think that the 
Ministerial programme was “insufficient,” and, indeed, 
we never heard of any one who charged it with insuffi- 
ciency, save on the principle that a great deal too much 
is not nearly enough. He was sure he would soon 
convince the English people of the excellence of Home 
Rule, though, on a celebrated Horatian maxim, he 
might, perhaps, as well begin by convincing the Earl 
of RosEBery, who is quite an intelligent person and a 
very fair specimen of the English people. He deplored 
obstruction in the House of Commons, and remon- 
strated most touchingly with the unreasonableness of 
the Labour party, whom he accused of “ political 
“ Anarchism.” It was all very nice; but it did not 

answer that question which everybody, including Lord 
RoOsEBERY’S own party, is asking, “ What game are 
“you really playing? Or have you, as a matter of 
“ fact, no game at all?” 

Thursday was a great day for out-of-Parliament 
speeches. Lord RosEBERY, gathering up the fragments 


ing 
at Manchester, welcomed the soft impeachment of 
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being for “the welfare of the people at home, and the 
“glory of the nation abroad” (N.B. Imperium et 
libertas, borrowed without leave, and translated), and 
himself, perhaps unawares, executed a very admirable 
translation of Tacitus by observing that “it is much 
“ easier to be the man of the future than to be the 
“ man of the present.” After all, it is something— 
though, unluckily, not everything—to have a Prime 
Minister who is not béte. Meanwhile, Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, 
at Birmingham, was making an equally smart comparison 
of Lord ResEesery himself to a “‘ character of DickENS 
“whom he could not remember” (it was Pip and 
HERBERT POCKET), who drew up a4 neat statement of 
his liabilities (lege Parliamentary programme) and con- 
sidered them discharged. But the principal speech of 
the day was Lord Satissury’s at Trowbridge, which 
put the truth of the matter as to Free-trade and Pro- 
tection by acknowledging that the latter was impossible 
and the former ruinous, 


Foreign and It was said this day week that the Russian 
Colonial Affairs. and Chinese Governments had agreed to, 
at any rate, a temporary arrangement on the Pamirs, 
which (as simultaneous news came of an arrangement 
between England and China, very favourable to the 
latter, on the Burmese frontier and the Upper Mekong) 
is not, it is to be hoped, likely to be inconvenient to 
us. The German “colonial-men” were hugging them- 
selves in the belief that the Emperor has set his face 
against any surrender of the part-rights we so unwisely 
allowed Germany in Samoa. The trial of the Anarchist 
Hevry had begun in Paris, and the prisoner was show- 
ing the effrontery of his sect—a disease for which the 
herb Pantagruelion (or one of its equivalents in the 
political pharmacopceia) is the best specific. There 
had been fresh serious earthquakes in Greece, affect- 
ing the same districts (that is to say, Eubcea, Phocis, 
and Beeotia). Washington was more than ever on its 
guard against the Coxeyites. The SuLTAN was behaving 
in a very friendly, and therefore a very sensible, manner 
towards Bulgaria in some questions between that State 
and its suzerain. 


It was reported, on Monday morning, that the Swazi 
Queen had declared that her country was “ the bride 
“of England, and could not take another husband.” 
But this picturesque phrase will probably have no 
effect. It suits Mr. Raopes to truckle to the Boers; 
it suits the Home Government to truckle to Mr. 
Ruopes—causa finita est. In Paris Emite Henry had 
been condemned to death without extenuating circum- 
stances, and had made a speech of the flatulent rant 
which buoys up his class. The Germans were still 
greatly disturbed about Samoa; but they might as 
well “simmer down.” Nobody wants to deprive them, 
without their own consent, of the share in the govern- 
ment which we foolishly gave them; but when they 
talk about “predominance” the thing is absurd. The 
dog may stay in the manger if he will; but that is 
all. Coxeyites and Greek earthquakes abode with us. 


A very important rumour, though only a rumour, of 
impending steps to be taken to remove the disabilities 
which the non-recognition of the status of Prince FEr- 
DINAND of Bulgaria imposes on that State was published 


on Tuesday ; but most of the other foreign news of the . 


day was of minor importance. 


A pleasing pantomime was announced on Wednes- 
day morning from Washington, where the Coxeyites, 
not quite in their thousands, had been led by Miss 
Coxey, dressed as an “ Angel of Peace” and mounted 
“on a little pony,” exactly like the eponymous hero of 
the nation. But an unsympathetic police had arrested 
Mr. Coxey. The deficit in the United States finances 
for ten months was thirteen millions sterling. May 
Day had gone off mildly enough on the Continent. 
Earthquakes were still continuing in Greece, and a 


Mansion House Fund for the relief of distress connected 
with them had been opened by the Lorp Mayor. 

Thursday’s foreign telegrams included a decidedly 
amusing statement by M. CocHEry, the French dele- 
gate who recently visited our dockyards, admiring how 
much better we order these matters in England. In 
oe A the trial of the Banca Romana directors had 

gun. 

An arrangement by which the Panama-HErz matter 
was settled by a money payment, and Dr. Herz thereby 
liberated from his Bournemouth “ internment,” was 
the chief item of yesterday morning’s foreign news. 


The Bimetal- On Wednesday there was held at the 

lists. Mansion House a conference of the Bi- 
metallic League, at which, among others, Mr. ARTHUR 
BaLrour spoke, and Professor NicHOLSON and Mr. 
CouRTNEY read papers. The members subsequently 
dined, and were addressed by Mr. CuapLin and others. 


Meetings This day week the Artists’ Benevolent 
and Dinners. Tnstitution dinner was held, with Lord 
RIsBLESDALE in the chair; the Lorp Mayor paid a 
“State” visit to the Church of England Young Men’s 
Society; Mr. E. N. Buxton personally conducted 
another party to the Epping loppings, or intended 
loppings ; and Lord METHUEN gave outpost exercise 
to some thousand London Volunteers in the Brent 
valley. 

The Church Missionary Society celebrated its 
ninety-fifth year on Tuesday, when also Lord Brassey 
presided at the fourth annual dinner of the Royal 
Naval Reserve. 

Wednesday saw the meetings of the Bible Society 
and the Iron and Steel Institute, together with the 
first Conversazione of the Royal Society. The Women’s 
Liberal Federation have been ecclesiazusing at a great 
rate during the week. 

The Congregation at Oxford on Tuesday passed 

Universities. the preamble of the Statute constituting 
an Honours School of English Language and Literature 
by 120 to 46. 

The College of On Wednesday the new buildings of the 

Music. College of Music were opened by the 
PRINCE OF WALES, representing the QUEEN, with a con- 
siderable muster of the Royal Family, and an Ode 
written by Mr. SwiInBuRNE, and set by Mr. Woop. 


The London 08 Tuesday the London County Council 

County decided, by 64 to 30, to send a deputation 

in favour of the Equalization of Rates Bill. 

A very curious statement about some Trade-Union 

coercion attempted in the Council’s workshops appeared 

in the Times of Wednesday. 

The picture sale at Curistie’s this day week 

was the most interesting held during the 

present year, as yet. ConsTaBLe’s “White Horse” 

was sold for 6,200 guineas ; a GAINSBOROUGH landscape 

for 3.600; and a very interesting series on “St. 

“ George and the Dragon” (painted by Sir Epwarp 

Burne Jones for Mr. Brrxet Foster nearly thirty 
years ago, and never exhibited) for 2,000. 


The Law In the strange Trinidad case of ANDERSON 

Courts. y GoRRIE and others, Mr. Justice Lums, 
one of the defendants, was honourably acquitted yester- 
day week by the jury of all misconduct, and judgment 
was given in his favour. and were 
committed for trial at Bow Street. : 

This day week was an important one for legal judg- 
ments, which were delivered by the Privy Counci in 
an Australian mortgage and a Chinese contract calse, 
by Mr. Justice KENNEDY in an elaborate «lectrical 
patent dispute, and, on the way to appeal, by Mr. 
Justice Wricut in the Stockbridge Downs training 
dispute. 

On Thursday the Anarchists PoLti and FarNaka 
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were tried at the Old Bailey before Mr. Justice 
Hawkins. pleaded “Not Guilty”; FaRnara 
“ Guilty,” explaining that he intended to “ blow up all 
“the capitalists and kill all the middle classes.” This, 
as Sypney Smit observed of the buck which Lord 
TANKERVILLE gave him, would surely have taken up a 
greal deal of Farnara’s time. 

In a curious lunacy case, which has occupied some 
time, the Rev. A. F. ToLLEMACHE was on Thursday 
found incapable of managing his affairs. 

Rect There was nothing worth special notice on 

* the first day of the Chester Meeting ; but 
the Cup on Wednesday brought out a fair field of 
eleven, and Lord Penruyn’s Quesitum justified his 
7 as favourite by winning very well indeed from 

Devil and Spindle Leg, who were rather widely 
spaced behind him. 

Cricket, be first match of the season in which any 

"general interest was felt was that of the 
Oxford Seniors, which was played on the first three 
days of the week. It was drawn, owing to bad weather, 
after some fair batting, but unfortunately without any 
revelation of the “new bowler,” who is so much 
wanted at Oxford. The first Marylebone match was 
begun and ended on Wednesday, the Club beating 
Sussex in a single innings with two runs to spare. 
The county, which sent a team wholly professional, 
save for Messrs. MurpocH and NEWHAM, could do little 
against the bowling of Meap and Martin. But on 
the other side Mr. Stoppart made a good 44. In the 
Club meetings of the day the “ follow-on” question 
was postponed; but the promotion of Derbyshire, 
Warwickshire, Essex, and Leicestershire to “ first- 
“ class” rank was confirmed. 


In the contest for the Amateur Golf 

— Championship at Hoylake, the victor in the 

last round was Mr. Joun BALL, Junior, who thus be- 

comes champion for the fourth time. This day week 

the ten miles amateur championship on foot was held 

by Mr. S. Tuomas in 51 min. 37sec. On the same 
day, at tennis, SaunDERS giving LatuHam half fiftee 
and a bisque, beat him by three sets to love. 


The appointment—a very excellent one— 
J, POYNTER, B.A., to succeed Sir 
FREDERIC BurTON as Director of the National Gallery 
was announced this day week. 

A sign of the times has been given by the closing 
of one of the Yorkshire coal-pits of NEwron CHAMBERS 
& Company. For low prices and high wages cannot 
go on for ever together. 

On Tuesday the appointment of Mr. H. J. C. 
GRIERSON to the new Chalmers Professorship of English 
Literature in Aberdeen University was announced. 
There have been sceptics as to the teaching efficacy of 
such an official ; but there can be no doubt that such 
posts offer opportunities, and only too few of them, for 
the production, if not for the teaching, of literature. 
Let us hope that Mr. Grierson, having been thus 
favoured by Fortune, will make the most of her favours. 

A large meeting (at which the Duke of CamBriIDGE 
presided and Mr. GLapsToNE spoke) of the patients of 
the late Sir ANDREW CLARK and others was held on 
Thursday to arrange for a memorial to that successful 
physician. 
An extraordinary letter from Dr. PERCIvVAL, 
re ae Rugby, on the Welsh Church question 
was published in yesterday’s Times. Dr. PERCIVAL is 
entitled to hold that the Church ought to be dis- 
established; he is even entitled to hold that her pro- 
perty is public property, though the first opinion seems 
to us to argue bid judgment, and the second - gross 
ignorance. But what he is not entitled to dois to say, 
“It is beyond question that the funds with which the 
“ Bill deals are public property.” On the contrary, 


that is the question; and if Dr. PERcIVAL does not 
know it, he is unfit to deal with that question or with 
any other. 
Obituary. Dr. PeLHaM, who was for more than a third 
* of a century Bishop of Norwich, though he 
had resigned his see, was one of the rather too noto- 
rious PALMERSTON-SHAFTESBURY appointments to the 
Bench, but one of the best of them. He was indefati- 
gable in working his diocese, showed none of the usual 
Evangelical neglect of the legitimate offices of the 
Church, and did not set himself to discourage better 
Churchmen than himself. 


The Theatres, bis day week a play by Mr. H. A. Jones, 

called The Masqueraders, was produced at 
the St. James’s Theatre, in which some discovered 
wondrous things. To others it seemed chiefly to con- 
sist of the stalest old “ satire on society ” (as presented 
a thousand times by dramatists who know nothing of 
what society is), mixed from the usual stock-bottles 
with Adelphi melodrama, science, the woman’s ques- 
tion, and so forth. 


HARCOURT ON TENURES, 


A FORTNIGHT ago, in discussing the doctrine 
on which Sir WiLL1am Harcourt had thought 
good to base his proposals for the readjustment of the 
Death Duties, we ventured to suggest that the founda- 
tion was somewhat unnecessarily large for the super- 
structure. The officials at Somerset House could be 
authorized, we thought, to collect a newly apportioned, 
or an enlarged, or otherwise modified, impost upon the 
estates of deceased persons without its being necessary 
for a Chancellor of the Exchequer to flourish over the 
head of the trembling capitalist the propositions that 
“Nature gives a man no power over his earthly goods 
“ beyond the term of his life,” and that, therefore, “the 
“ title of the State to its share” of the dead man’s 
property is an “anterior title” to that of those who 
are to succeed to it. Why, we humbly asked, is it 
considered necessary to hang up this most gratuitous 
pair of rhetorical boots before Parliament and the 
world, with the minatory warning that whoever dares 
displace them ‘“‘ must meet BompasrTes face to face”? 
Would BomsasTes, we wondered, think it equally im- 
perative on him, on moving the Income-Tax resolu- 
tion, to remind the Income-Tax payer that the State 
might, if it pleased, confiscate his entire earnings, or 
the whole interest on his invested capital, but that, 
out of its utter clemency, and as an act of pure grace, 
it would allow him to retain these moneys, less 4 
deduction of eightpence in the pound? And if not, 
why not? seeing that the latter proposition is theore- 
tically no less sound, and practically no more silly, 
than the former. 

While we were pausing,though not confidently hoping, 
for a reply to our questions, the same powerful impulse 
of curiosity seems to have urged a writer in the 7imes 
to repeat them, and the combined appeal has overcome 
Sir WitL1aM Harcourt’s usually invincible reserve. 
Wonder, as we know, is the parent of philosophy ; but 
in this case there has been a division of labour. We 
—that is, the Times and ourselves—have done the 
wondering, and the CaANCELLOR of the EXCHEQUER 
has brought forth the philosophy. It fills a column 
and a half of the Times, and is “charming” and 
“ divine” enough— in its unconscious humour — 
to have satisfied Miron himself. Sir WIL.iaM 
Hakcourt, it seems, was only quoting BLACKSTONE. 
He thought everybody knew that. He could not 
suppose anybody to be unaware of the fact that 
that eminent. but not recondite authority had actu- 
ally pointed out that the power of bequest was the 
creation of law ; but since such extraordinary ignorance 
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prevails, why, here are five extracts from BLACKSTONE 
to prove that “them was his sentiments.” For, of 
course, when BLACKSTONE enunciated the historical 
truth that there is no natural and inherent right in 
the individual to bequeath property, he meant to go the 
whole length of the CHANCELLOR of the ExCHEQUER’S 
proposition, that the title of the State to “its share” 
of the property of the individual is an “ anterior title” 
to that of those who are to succeed ‘to it. We wonder 
what Sir WILLIAM the elder would have said to that, 
or how he would have relished being vouched by Sir 
WILLIAM the younger as a supporter of—not the harm- 
less, and indeed self-evident, proposition that, since a 
man’s power over his property ceases at his death, the 
State must step in either to regulate the succession to 
it, or to give the individual the power to do so himself 
by will, or, as is the actual state of the law, to provide 
for its descent in either way but—the highly con- 
tentious proposition that the State, on the death of its 
owner, acquires certain rights of its own over the pro- 
perty which it may enforce or waive to whatever 
extent it pleases. What BLACKSTONE would have said 
to this we will not venture to guess. But we think it 
not improbable that, as the elder Sir WILLIAM was, 
before all things, a clear thinker, he might have put 
some questions to Sir WILLIAM the younger as to the 
meaning of his “ anterior title” which the latter would 
find it difficult to answer. 


For what is this mysterious title with which the 
CHANCELLOR of the EXCHEQUER seems so familiarly 
acquainted? Is it a title inherent of natural right in 
the State—a title antecedent to, and independent of, 
positive law? If so, to limit it to a mere “share” 
of the dead man’s property is to talk nonsense; since 
that share must itself be the creation of positive 
law. What, indeed, are we to make of a funda- 
mental, elemental, indefeasible right, founded upon 
natural justice, the social contract, and the eternal 
fitness of things, yet limited by one or other of those 
magnificent abstractions to a percentage, varying with 
the length of a Chancellor of the Exchequer’s foot, on 
the property of a defunct citizen? What sort of an 
animal would it be? We defy Sir WILLIAM Harcourt 
to realize it to his own imagination, let alone to 
present it in an intelligible shape to the intellectual 
vision of other people. But, e contra, if Sir WILLIAM’s 
“ anterior title” is not inherent of natural right in the 
State, but is the creation of positive law, he has merely 
committed himself to the safe, but not very informing, 
proposition that the State, having the power to give 
itself, and having given itself, a first charge on the 
estates of deceased persons, stands to their successors 
in the position of a creditor having a first charge. 
Whether it was worth while to take back one’s hearers 
to the origin of society in order to prepare them for 
the enunciation of this luminous truth may be open to 
question. But it is, at any rate, certain that, after 
having enunciated it, Sir WiLLIaM Harcourt’s case for 
his proposed readjustment of the Death Duties re- 
mained exactly what it was, and was neither stronger 
nor weaker than it would have been under the advocacy 
of a Chancellor of the Exchequer born before the days 
when a Liberal financier has to talk a vague and con- 
fused jargon of Neo-Socialism to persuade his Radical 
followers that the proposals of his Budget are much 
more nobly predatory than is actually the case. 


Sir Witt1am Harcourt, however, is not only the 
proud expositor of the Socialist writer BLACKSTONE to 
an attentive world. He is equally ready to instruct us 
in the teachings of another legal authority as respect- 
able as, and assuredly no more recondite than, the 
learned author of the Commentaries. We refer to the 
late Mr. Jospua WILLIAMS, whose admirable text-book 
on the law of real property Sir WiLL1am Harcourt has 
thoroughly mastered. Strong in this equipment, he 


magnanimously declines to “‘ oppress your readers with 
“the intricate learning of tenures which they may 
“read in LITTEETON or WRIGHT,” and is content to 
imitate the humility of that young advocate of anec- 
dote who opened his argument by timidly hazarding 
the proposition (which was at once solemnly made a 
note of by the humorous Vice-Chancellor whom he was 
addressing) that ‘“‘an estate in fee-simple is the highest 
“estate known to the law of England.” Sir WILLIAM 
does, it is true, take this proposition for granted ; but he 
enlarges gallantly on the little less familiar truth that, 
“high ” as this estate is, it does not amount to absolute 
ownership. All land, he would have us to know, was 
under the feudal system held of the Crown, and the 
Crown “actually had the right to enter and take 
** possession of the whole estate of a deceased person, 
*‘ and hold it until the successor ‘ sued out his livery.’” 
This right, however, it is further explained, after sub- 
sisting for six hundred years, was, on the abolition of 
military tenures under CaArLEs IL., extinguished upon 
terms of compensation described by HALLAM, in a 
passage which Sir WILLIAM Harcourt pronounces 
“humorous,” and the humour of which he exposes, 
and stamps for all time with its ine character by the 
liberal employment of italic type. 

As an exposition of the law of England, and as an 
historical survey of its changes, the CHANCELLOR of the 
EXCHEQUER’S dissertation is of unimpeachable sound- 
ness ; but the accuracy of his logic is not as striking 
as that of his jurisprudence. His argument, as we 
understand it, appears to be this. The State has an 
anterior title to its share in the personal property of a 
deceased person because during the subsistence of 
military tenures the Crown had a right to enter upon 
and take possession of his real estate at his death. 
And it has an anterior title to its share of his real 

roperty because when the military tenures were 
abolished the Crown surrendered its former right of 
entry and possession, and was compensated for the 
surrender. In other words, a man may be the lawful 
owner of a particular cow because he was once the 
owner of a particular sheep; and he remains the owner 
of that sheep because he has sold it. If any other 
conclusion is to be deduced from the column of 
legal disquisition which the CHANCELLOR of the 
EXCHEQUER devotes to the support of this branch 
of his contention, it has escaped our notice; and we 
must confess that it does not strike us as a process of 
reasoning which future Chancellors of the Exchequer, 
anxious to effect a readjustment of the Death Duties, 
will regard as strengthening their hands for the per- 
formance of that operation. On the whole, we are 
inclined to think that they will not regret any lack of 
that legal learning which Sir WiLiiam Harcov 
brings to the aid of his financial policy. Proba!'y 
they will prefer to talk no nonsense about “ anterior 
“ titles,” but will content themselves with taxing the 
estate of a deceased person on the same simple prin- 
ciple as that on which they tax his income while he is 
still alive—that is to say, on the principle that the 
tax has already been imposed under the sanction and 
with the authority of the Legislature, and that the 
power which originally imposed it can obviously vary 
its amount and incidence. 


THE WELSH CHURCH DEBATE. 


R. LLOYD GEORGE is, we think, in may 
ways to be congratulated on his speech | -( 
Monday. It gave him, no doubt, the personal sa! +- 
faction which men (not, as traditional libel says, on! \ 
women) of a certain order of intelligence and breeding 
feel in a “good scold.” It made his name, equally 
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beyond doubt, as a pot of incense in Bethel, and a 
sweet savour in Bethesda. And it had, which must 
have been still more satisfactory to a man of such 
an evidently charitable and humane disposition, the 
effect of giving at least equal pleasure and advantage 
to his adversaries. So much has been heard of 
“Young Wales,” of the lava-flood of patriotic inspira- 
tion which boils in its veins, of the mighty literary 
gifts of which it is inheritor, and so forth, that a 
sanguine person might really have thought it not 
impossible that the occasion would produce something 
in the way of apology for Church-robbing which might 
not be wholly despicable. It would, indeed, have been 
difficult ; but inspiration defies difficulties. Alas! if 
Mr. Lioyp GezorGE is the chosen and accredited 
mouthpiece of the awen in this case! The question 
was long ago asked, “ Will a man rob Gop?” and we 
must leave the Daily News to settle the propriety of 
that phrase with the prophet MaLacui, who employed 
it considerably before Lord Hairax, and with explicit 
reference to those “tithes and offerings” for which 
it seems it is contemptible in the Churchman and 
creditable in the Nonconformist to fight. This ques- 
tion has been answered, unfortunately, more than once, 
more thana hundred times, in the affirmative. But we 
dare swear that it has never been answered in such a 
tone of affirmative as that of Mr. LLoyp Grorce. The 
absurd reference to a so-called “ Act of Union,” of 
which Mr. BaLrour took such prompt and merciless 
advantage, the silly abuse of the Church for “ spying,” 
“ treachery,” and what not, the attempt to juggle with 
numbers which, as every child knows, the Noncon- 
formists themselves have taken good care shall have no 
sanction or value, and the significant allusion to the 
means that might be taken “in order to get rid of the 
“ clergyman,” would have been useful enough. But 
the most useful thing of all was the charge against the 
Church of “raiding” the Nonconformist fold in the 
mouth of a speaker who went on to accuse her of 
neglecting her spiritual functions. May we, with 
homely but current coin of metaphor, suggest to Mr. 
GeoRGE that he cannot “have it in malt and have it 
“in meal” too? He may argue, if he pleases, that 
the Welsh Church is a lazy incubus, and he may argue 
that it is a dangerous and active organization of 
missionaries. But he must not—at least in English, 
for perhaps the thing may be feasible in Welsh— 
argue that it is both. 


From the evil of such a speech, moreover, it is not 
impossible that there may come good. We own to 
the very faintest confidence in the openness to reason 
of any number of the present majority in the House of 
Commons. It would be prodigious, after its previous 
feats of swallowing, if anything now stuck in that 
elastic gorge. But the question of Welsh Disestablish- 
ment is known to be one of the least popular items of 
the Ministerial e. It was only after the 
most strenuous efforts on the part of the Monks 
— ry Screw that the Government has been 
indu give it a tem and illuso rO- 
minence. Such an exhibition Mr. msde 
of it, even more than of himself, must do good, 
if properly utilized by those organizations which we 
are = to see the Archbishop of CanTersury and 
the Duke of Westminster have lent their influence 
to recommend. Let them expose the reasons which 
have here been produced by an elect spokesman for 
Disestablishment—reasons of sheer greed, of envy, 
hatred, malice, and all uncharitableness, of garbled 
figures, of fantastically false history, of unlimited self- 
contradiction. Let them add the reasons against Dis- 
establishment, the exposition of which Mr. Bryce 
provoked with such incredible rashness by referring 
to the case of Ireland—the refreshment and impulse 
which the Separation movement in that country has 


gained from the policy pursued towards the Church, 
the weakening of the loyalist party, the lowering (as 
far as that was still possible) of the tone and character 
of Irish political life. And, above all, let them not be 
afraid of the curiously absurd gibe that the Church is 
fighting for temporalities not spiritualities. If Non- 
conformist ministers themselves returned to the prin- 
ciples of the Seventy, if they declined all kinds of 
emolument and sustentation, of stipend and salary, 
trusting to the staff, the scrip, and the chance hospi- 
tality of strangers each night, we should not admit the 
final cogency of the argument. But we should admit 
that they had at least a right to urge it. At present 
their contention is that the Church must be apostolic ; 
but that every sect may be economic and commercial, 
that it may keep all the endowments it has, and take 
all it can get. Bethel and Bethesda must be Welsh- 
men’s castles; but buildings like St. David’s Cathedral, 
on which Churchmen, as such, have spent tens of 
thousands during the last few years, are to become the 
property of a “nation” which, as a nation, has done 
nothing for them. It is not our side which has any- 
thing to lose by the fullest discussion of such a scheme 
as Mr. AsquiTn’s, or by the amplest display of such 
arguments as Mr. GEORGE'S. 


CRICKET. 


N the present spring only a very young man’s 
fancy can lightly turn to thoughts of cricket. 
Last year the cricket season was warm and sunny 
from the first, and, distressing as the drought was 
to farmers, cricketers, at any rate, could enjoy them- 
selves. Among showers (usually so rare in April and 
early May), and in cold shifting winds, bowlers and 
batsmen may keep warm, but fielders are in evil case. 
A catch “out in the country” would be unwelcome to 
“the frozen palms of spring,” or even of GuNN. Mean- 
while even a fur coat offers poor comfort to the critic 
in the ring or in the pavilion. In following a golf- 
match a man may keep life and heat in him, but a 
high thermometer is great part of the pleasure of 
cricket. 

To the joy of the so-called second-rate counties, they 
are now recognized as worthy to compete with the old 
Nine and with M.C.C. on first-class terms. Derby- 
shire, Essex, Warwickshire, and Leicestershire pro- 
fit by this arrangement. The souls of NYREN 
and AyLwarD, if souls in Paradise can feel regret, 
must sorrow for Hampshire, once the peer of All 
England, and the very cradle of the game. But 
counties, like nations, are enlarged and straitened 
again. Hampshire has neither the population nor the 
pitches of the counties now promoted. Derbyshire has 


‘long been powerful in all departments of the game. 


Leicestershire has PovuGHER, who has so often shone 
with the ball in almost unrivalled brilliance, and it 
has many other elements of vigour. As to Essex, 
Mr. KorTwriGHr’s artillery is a force in itself, which 
certainly ought not to be lost to first-class cricket. 
Against the Players last year Mr. KOkTWRIGHT was a 
spectacle to be for ever remembered. The greatest 
men could not look at him while he was fresh, and it 
may be questioned whether TaRRANT was more dan- 
gerous and deadly. But in the season gone by he did 
not last very durably ; his extremely long run is very 
trying. As compared with the old style of fast bowlers, 
like Mr. Powys, he is extremely straight. We are not 
quite certain that the ancient slinging style, the low 
delivery of Mr. Powys and others before his time, had 
not some advantages. Shooters were more likely to 
result, and the present absence of shooters, due 
partly to the hand-over-head delivery, is a real loss to 
the game. A batsman had always to be very watchful 
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the confidence which is strength was more rare when 
a ball of any pitch might need sudden chopping down 
upon. Innings were consequently shorter. The very 
wildness and incalculable character of looser bowling 
was a cause of the fall of wickets. Mr. STEEL, in the 
Badminton book, has well illustrated this theory by 
an anecdote of Mr. LEsLiz, who, in Australia, inter- 
larded one over with a wide or two, and three of the 
best Australian wickets. EMMETT was another instance 
in point. Of course wides are ugly things in score- 
books, but we are not at all sure that more of the 
eccentricity of genius, less of the constant plodding 
just outside the off stump, would not prove victorious 
over batsmen accustomed to our present re; ity. 
However, the high delivery, with its command of the 
ball, is in such fashion that we scarcely expect to see 
any one aiming at wickets and glory in the manner of 
Mr. Powys. At schools this originality would be dis- 
couraged, and the old advantage of the ball “ coming 
“ round with the arm,” specially dangerous in a left- 
handed bowler, is, to a great degree, a thing lost. 
This, however, is a digression from the promotion of 
the four counties, whereon we congratulate them 
sincerely, We may yet see one of the four at the top 
of the tree, a great encouragement to the best of 
cricket, county cricket. It is a pity that Scotland 
cannot put into the field an Eleven capable of play- 
ing a county; but we fear that Rutlandshire would 
prove her master, as certainly Gloucestershire usually 
does with unaffected ease. But what can be made 
of a country where Mr. JoHn LampLay gave up 
the leather, which he handled so masterly, for the 
club and the mashie? As to the “follow-on” ques- 
tion, nothing was settled. A side cannot declare 
its first innings ended when, say, eighty-four runs 
behind its opponents, as in the Oxford and Cam- 
bridge display of last year, with the purpose of 
“following on.” No finessing could have done Oxford 
any good on that wicked day of destiny, and whether 
the batsmen meant to finesse or not is between them 
and the Recording Angel. They had really no need to 
try to get out; they could not playan over. We trust 
that no such lamentable exhibition as theirs or as that 
of the Cambridge bowler will ever again tarnish the 
illustrious annals of the Universities. If finessing was 
needless to Oxford, to Cambridge it was superfluous. 
They could win when they pleased, and as they pleased. 


Cricket is not casuistry. 


LABOUR DEMONSTRATIONS. 


HE complete collapse of the May Day demonstra- 
tion all over Europe this year is one more proof 
how wise it is in governments to let it be clearly under- 
stood that they will stand no nonsense—at least none 
which is of a violent character. These parades, which 
caused well-grounded anxiety a few years ago, have died 
down everywhere into insignificance. They never had 
much success here, and on Tuesday were represented 
by what seems to have been a mild variation of the old 
May Day mummeries which have lingered on in a very 
forlorn way about the London streets. If persons who 
have nothing better to do choose to adorn themselves 
and their donkeys with flowers, and to caper about 
where they do not cause an obstruction, we see no 
reason for interfering. This form of amusement is not 
more silly than many others. It is. impossible to 
feel greatly shocked at the one very trifling piece of 
disorder which did occur. Assault is, of course, wrong ; 
but if somebody was to be beaten, then we sho 
have certainly selected the Anarchists, who were some- 
what roughly handled in Hyde Park. There is some- 
thing intensely comic in the spectacle of these enemies 
of all order running for protection to the police, and 
it was excellent that they should be made to feel the 
need there is for the maintenance of the force, 


On the Continent the workmen have everywhere dis- 
covered that the May Day holiday is not worth the 
loss of a day’s wages. No crowd has collected any- 
where except in Vienna, where May Day always has 
been a holiday, and where there happens at present to 
be a strike in the building trades, Next year there 
will perhaps be no May Day demonstrations at all. 
This tame end does not prove that the anxiety felt a 
few years ago was ungrounded. If Governments had 
not made the parties of disorder understand that they 
must keep quiet a very different tale might have been 
told. As it is, agitators have found that it was useless 
to exert themselves, and workmen have grown tired of 
a demonstration by which they gained nothing, hardly 
even a real holiday, and lost a day’s wages. The contrast 
between what these parades were expected to be, and 
what they actually are, has been, perhaps, most conspi- 
cuous at Washington, where the thing is new. Few 
who looked to the probabilities of the case, and did not 
allow their imaginations to run away with them, can 
have expected that the Labour March to Washington 
would end in anything very startling or even new. 
Still, something more than actually occurred might 
have been expected. What did happen was a version 
of the picnics of one of our own friendly Societies 
which get themselves up in odd costumes, and parade 
the streets from time to time. A procession of four 
hundred demonstrators with banners surrounding Mrs. 
and Mr. CoxEy in a buggy, and Miss Coxgy in the 
dress of the Goddess of Peace (whatever that may be), 
mounted on a milk-white steed, is a very different 
spectacle from the tens, if not hundreds, of thousands 
of starving, but indignant, citizens who were to collect 
around the Capitol, and overawe Congress into putting 
a stop to the “ shortage of money” at once by means 
which Mr. Coxey would point out. The net result of 
this mighty movement of the people has, so far as we 
know, been to give Miss CoxEy, who has the happiness 
to be of the age which is described as “ sweet,” an 
opportunity of figuring in what was, we dare say, a very 
becoming dress. 


Whether the end would have been quite so peaeeful 
if the authorities had been less vigilant is not certain. 
Crowds which begin by proclaiming and good 
will to men, but death to interest on bonds, might very 
well have got into a state of mind before long to drop 
the first part of their formula, and turn the second into 
death to bondholders. Any crowd is a collection of 
possible rioters, and particularly a hungry one. We 
hear of complaints in the camps that breakfast was 
not served out, and a disappointment of this nature is 
an excellent starting-point for an expedition to pillage 
the bakers’ shops, from which it is natural and easy to 
progress to the firing of houses. The American police 
stopped any inclination there might be that way with 
their usual vigour. It would be no bad thing if some 
of those who raise the loudest outcries over the 
brutality of the English police could be brought in 
contact once in a way with the American. In this 
case it is reported that clubs were used at once, 
when one of the orators of the procession endeavoured 
to speak in spite of orders to be quiet. If anybody 
asks what conceivable good this Labour March has done 
to Labour, he will have to wait long for an answer. It 
has cost the farmers on the roads used by the so-called 
camps some expense, it has disturbed railway traffic, 
and it has possibly posed Mr. Coxzy as a candidate for 
a seat in Congress—but how any of these three 
achievements are to help Labour is more than we 
know. 

We are afraid that pretty much the same thing’ will 
have to be said of the toils of the Labour Commission. 
It is wise, no doubt, to speak with reserve till we have 
the actual text before us, and this is particularly the 
case as regards the Majority Report, of which we have 
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only what purports to bea summary. But it would be 
carrying scepticism to an exaggerated extent to dismiss 
the documents published on Monday by the Pall Mall 
Gazette as being wholly without authority. No denial 
of their authenticity has been published, for one thing, 
and then they have a most undeniable appearance of 
intrinsic probability. The Majority has, we then take 
it, practically decided that there is no panacea for the 
ills of humanity, but recommends that we should do a 
little more than has been done hitherto in the way of 
palliating them. The Minority, whose Report it is 
said, without contradiction, was published bodily last 
Monday, is for reorganizing society from top to 
bottom, and since that cannot, even in their opinion, 
be done out of hand, is for reorganizing it in detail, but 
in a bold experimental manner, until the time has 
actually come for summoning the millennium to super- 
vene. This is precisely what we supposed from the 
first would be the end of the Royal Commission on 
Labour. Sensible men know from the whole history 
of the world that there is no one cure for all human 
ills. Men with “ pills to cure the earthquake” do not 
want evidence to convince them of the efficacy of their 
catholicon. The sentence with which Messrs. AUSTIN, 
MawpsLey, and Mann end their Report might every 
bit as well have been written before the Commissioners 
first met. ‘In short,” it runs, * the whole force of 
democratic statesmanship must, in our opinion, 
“henceforth be directed to the substitution as fast as 
‘* possible of public for capitalist enterprise, and where 
“this substitution is not yet practicable, to the strict 
“and detailed regulation of all industrial operations, 
“so as to secure to every worker the conditions of 
* efficient citizenship.” In other words, the minority 
of the Commissioners wish to rearrange all human life 
into something which has never existed in the world 
before, though some approach to it was reached by the 
Jesuit missions and in the curious Incakingdom. The 
three Commissioners have probably not thought out 
what is to be the equivalent for the practically un- 
limited supply of virgin soil, or the neighbouring 
tribes to conquer and despoil, which made these two 
interesting forms of State possible. 


It is almost amusing to notice the character of the 
experimental measures recommended by the minority 
of the Commissioners as practice for the State pending 
its elevation to the true democratic level—very much 
as Squire OSBALDISTONE, when advising his son and 
nephew to “correct their milksop habits, and so 
‘* gradually to inure their brains to a gentlemanlike 
“‘ quantity of liquor,” urged upon them to begin “ by 
“ piddling with a regular quart of claret a day, which, 
“with the aid of March beer and brandy, made a 
‘“‘ handsome competence for a beginner in the art of 
* toping.” Of course there is to be a Minister of 
Labour. Every scheme for the elevation of the people 
includes the creation of a new Ministry to be paid 
for out of the taxes, and occupied by somebody 
w other. This, with a Dockyard Board, and a good 
sprinkling of artisan inspectorships, would make a 
handsome competence for a beginner in the art of 
democratic statesmanship. Of course, there are sug- 
gestions of canals to be dug through the Isle of 
‘ogs, and of other work to be made for the sake of 
.iving employment, and not because it is likely to pro- 
duce any result capable of paying its expenses. The 
‘ hree are bold in recommendations to this effect. Thus, 
‘hey are for a law which will compel every merchant 
ship to be manned on a scale which will make it pos- 
sible to require only an eight hours day from each 
aman, The practical result of this would be that 
very ship would have to carry at least four times as 
‘any men as are now found necessary, and, as 160 
euhic feet per man is to be allowed in their quarters, 
le necessary space would have to be taken one way or 


another from cargo-carrying capacity. How in this 
case, and these times of competition, a ship is to be 
made a paying concern the Commissioners do not con- 
descend to explain. Probably they would consider 
explanation superfluous trouble, as they start with an 
obvious conviction that democratic statesmanship has 
only to order profits to come, and they will come. It 
seems very absurd, and yet it is not wholly matter for 
laughter. One’s inclination to laugh is sensibly dashed 
by fear; for it must not be forgotten that there are 
great numbers of soft-hearted, and not hard-headed, 
people who listen to this nonsense with respect, simply 
because those who propound it profess (honestly enough, 
we allow) a desire to make all men happy; and that 
there are crops of politicians who will in their dire need 
of votes swallow anything. It would be rash to say what 
insane experiment may not be made with the help of 
these two bodies of patrons. 


LORD ROSEBERY AT MANCHESTER. 


NE thing at any rate may, without fear of contra- 
diction, be said of the meeting which the PRIME 
Minister addressed the other night, at Manchester. 
It knew how, if not when, to cheer, and it showed a 
perfect appreciation of that soundest of maxims for 
one of Lord RosEsery’s audiences, “ When in doubt, 
“laugh.” This rule has only once been known to 
mislead—on the recent occasion, namely, when the 
City Liberal Club much embarrassed the humorous 
orator by receiving his earnest appeal to the Liberal- 
Unionists with innocent, but inopportune, mirth. In 
all other instances it has proved an excellent working 
rule to act upon; and has, indeed, been for many 
years the sheet-anchor of his Scotch supporters, whom 
it has rendered absolutely independent of all surgical 
aid. Among the Manchester Gladstonians both this 
and the sister science of cheering seem to be tho- 
roughly understood, and a speech more thickly punc- 
tuated with parenthetical marks of applause and 
manifestations of amusement we have never met 
with. Few nominatives, indeed, seem to have been 
married to their verbs at any point of the speech 
without the union being celebrated with “ cheers” ; 
while the “laughter,” the “ great laughter,” and the 
“ renewed laughter,” which succeed each other in the 
report at intervals of every dozen lines or so, appear 
to indicate a very nice appreciation of the meaning of 
“ the pause” in oratory. If this be so, we take it that 
the Prime MinisTER was careful not to arrest the flow 
of his eloquence at the point at which the Budget was 
described, as having “lifted Sir WiLLIaM Harcourt at 
“a single bound to the front rank of the financiers of 
“the country.” The audience might have laughed at 
less laughworthy remarks. One would expect that the 
operation of being “ lifted” is rather calculated to raise 
a financier to a higher level than to thrust him into a 
“front rank”; but the expression to “ be lifted at a 
* bound,” though an apparent bull, is really an un- 
designed felicity. It is fully justified by the fact that 
what appears to be a “bound” on the part of the 
CHANCELLOR of the ExcHEQUER is in reality a “lift” 
given him by the true authors of his Budget—the 
permanent officials at the Treasury. 


It is not, however, the Budget alone that excites 
Lord RosEBERY’s admiration at the wonderful wealth 
of talent by which he is surrounded. He is in love 
with his own Government all round, and mightily 
content with their magnificent promises in every de- 
partment of legislation. The Registration Bill, the 
Evicted Tenants Bill, the Equalization of Rates Bill, 
the Local Government Bill for Scotland, the Welsh 
Disestablishment Bill—he surveys them all, and be- 
hold they are very good. As to the first, it will “ serve 
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“* to fulfil one of the great objects of the programme 
“ that we”—that is, Mr. Scunapnorst—“ laid before 
“the country in 1892.” For the second, it is “an 
“ heroic” and, he hopes, ‘a successful attempt to deal 
“with a question which, after all, is none of our 
“ making ”—but was only made by Mr. O’Brien and 
his fellow-campaigners, with our connivance and ap- 

val. As for the third—that, too, is an honourable 
Bill. So are they all—all honourable Bills; and the 
fact that we have not the slightest chance of carrying 
more than one or two of the most insignificant and 
least contentious of them does not disentitle us to 
present ourselves to you as a truly wonderful Adminis- 
tration, who have conceived more projects which they 
are utterly unable to execute than any Government 
which has ever held power in this country. 

But we do not suppose that many readers of this 
speech have troubled themselves with the conven- 
tional cock-crowings which are expected from every 
Prime Minister, and are only notable in this case by 
reason of the regni novitas having induced Lord 
RosEsEryY slightly to overdo them. His speech will be 
examined by most people mainly for its references to 
the Irish Question; on which his earliest utterances 
and subsequent explanation have still left behind them 
a good deal of unallayed curiosity. This emotion, 
however, will, we think, survive his remarks at Man- 
chester. He referred, indeed, though with somewhat 
too defiant jocularity, to the “ predominant partner” ; 
but it was only to get away from him as soon as 


= And when, later on in his speech, he found . 
i 


mself approaching dangerously near to defining Home 
Rule in a sense which would again have brought his 
Irish down upon him, he promptly qualified his words 
away to nullity. The principle of devolution—“ which 
“ has given us County Councils and Parish Councils,” 
would, he says, “‘ give us Home Rule in Ireland.” But 
at this moment he hears in imagination Mr. REDMOND 
contemptuously asking, “ Will it?” A murmur of 
“‘ gas and water” seems to rise to his ears from the 
Irish benches : and he accordingly hastens to add that 
“ Home Rule may mean, and no doubt does mean, 
“much more than this to the nationalities who are con- 
“cerned in asking for it.” Exactly ; but how much 
more?’ And how much of that more is Lord Rosr- 
BERY prepared to grant? That is the question which 
the Liberal-Unionist is still asking, and, in default of 
an answer to which, all the blandishments of the Prime 
MINISTER will be vain. 


LORD SALISBURY AT TROWBRIDGE. 


HE stock complaint of Lord Sa.issury’s bitterness 

was brought in to do its usual duty on his speech 
at Trowbridge, and there would be an end, if his critics 
could arrange it so. Their motive is clear, for it is far 
easier to whine over the bitterness of his comment 
on Lord Rosesrry’s invitation to the Liberal-Union- 
ists than to demonstrate its injustice. It may—or, 
at least, it ought—to be bitter to the PREMIER and 
his party to be told that what he is now saying 
to the Liberal-Unionists is, “ I deceived you so en- 
“tirely in 1884, surely you will not mind joining 
“me in 1894?” Jt may, or ought to be, not less 
bitter to be told that Lord Rosepery’s recommen- 
dation to his countrymen to consider American 
opinion is, in fact, an appeal to them “to give up our 
“ Ulster brethren to slavery in order to please the 
“ triangle at Chicago, or the bosses of Tammany at 
“ New York.” Perhaps it is a sign of grace that they 
do not like to hear these things said, knowing all the 
while that they cannot be denied. It is humane to 
hope that some such compunctions are stirring under 
cover of these complaints that when Lord SaLissury 
hits he hits hard. 


There is much, in more ways than one, in Lord 
SaLisBurRY’s speech which the victims of his criticism 
may very reasonably prefer to leave alone, The fore- 
sight with which he nailed down the cunning lie that 
he is in favour of returning to Protection cannot have 
been other than disagreeable to those of whose 
methods of conducting political controversy it shows 
such an accurate understanding. The process of nail- 
ing was the more effectual because Lord SaLispury 
gave a reason for accepting Protection which dis- 
poses of the pretence that he cherishes any hope of 
reversing the present commercial policy of the coun- 
try. Lord Sa.ispury sees that interference with Free- 
trade in the interest of agriculture is impossible, 
and therefore accepts as unavoidable what he does 
not profess to consider intrinsically desirable. It 
would have been particularly convenient to Ministerial 
critics to be able to fall back on their stock charge, 
because Lord Satispury drew deductions from the fact 
that Free-trade must be endured (the word which we 
imagine most accurately expresses his feelings towards 
it) which are undeniably damaging to Sir WILLIAM 
Harcourt’s Budget. It is the fact that, if land had 
once special privileges, they were counterbalanced by 
special burdens. The privileges have gone, but the 
burdens remain, and it is the intention of the CHANCELLOR 
of the ExcHEequer to add to them. That they must 
and will weigh on all who live on or by the land is 
pointed out by Lord Sa.ispury with irresistible force. 
The favourite Radical contention that all burdens put 
on the land fall on the landlord only was always 
estimated at its true value by all who understand 
economic conditions. But it is possible that the 
fallacy may be swallowed by a popular audience, 
even arural one. Lord Satissury’s hearers at Trow- 
bridge would, however, be able to understand the force 
of his contention that, if the landlord is to be im- 
poverished, there must be a further diminution of the 
capital which can be applied to the land. An agricul- 
tural audience must also be able to understand the truth 
of Lord Sauiszury’s contention that English agriculture 
is still to a large extent living on what was done, and 
spending what was accumulated, in more prosperous 
times. 

Lord Satissury's general criticism on the Ministry's 
conduct of affairs could not well possess much novelty. 
It was inevitable that he and Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, 
who was speaking at Birmingham, should comment 
together on the extraordinary block the Cabinet has de- 
liberately produced by a manceuvre dictated by motives 
which are equally obvious and contemptible. This, and 
the consequences of it, are so manifest that no one who 
speaks on the political situation can help noticing 
them. Lord Satissury did something to freshen a 
somewhat stale subject by dwelling on the curious 
delusion which, if it does not directly inspire Ministers 
themselves, does inspire them in the opinion of 
many of their followers. It is quite candidly and un- 
deniably taken for granted by multitudes of people 
that Government is most profitably occupied, not in 
doing work, but in for ever fidgetting with the tools 
by which work ought to be done. A Ministry which 
has not a Reform Bill on hand for the purpose of 
tinkering the machine in some way or other is not, 
according to modern creed, up to the level of its posi- 
tion. The political wirepuller has his own very intelli- 
gible motives for encouraging this kind of barren 
activity, which keeps him employed and makes him 
necessary. Why those whose interest it is that Govern- 
ment should do work, and not waste itself in an endless 
bustle of preparation, should be tolerant of the wire- 
puller, is a question to which there is an answer, but 
perhaps it is not one to give toa popular audience 
with intent to please it. 
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THE DUKE OF WESTMINSTER'’S APPEAL, 


A® there are no rules without exceptions, so we depart 

from the usual ice of the Saturday Review in 
publishing the following “ Appeal.” Seeing the vital im- 
portance to the Church and Constitution of England of the 
question of Disestablishment, we most strongly urge those 
who support both to aid in this work. 


AN APPEAL. 
THE CHURCH IN WALES. 
To the Editor of the “ Saturday Review.” 

S1r,—The Welsh Disestablishment Bill introduced by the 
Government proposes a sweeping spoliation of the Church 
in Wales and the dismemberment of the Church of England. 
Such a proposal must be resisted by the whole Church 
of England, but it is essential that the strongest possible 
resistance should be organized in the four dioceses which 
are assailed. I feel that the stress of this organized 
defence ought to be borne by the laity, and I appeal 
for funds to be used exclusively for the work of de- 
fence in Wales itself. To do this work effectively 25,000l. 
will be needed. The crisis calls for the co-operation of all 
Churchmen, and I ask all members of the Church of Eng- 
land to show their loyalty by a generous response to this 


ubscriptions will be received by Colonel the Honourable 


Sackvitte West, Lime Grove, Bangor, North Wales. 
Your obedient servant, 


WESTMINSTER. 
Eaton, Chester, April 30th, 1894. 


THE SPANISH PILGRIMS AT ROME. 


A ROMAN crowd is at all times most picturesque, but 
the presence of the many thousand Spanish pilgrims, 
who for more than ten days thronged the Roman churches, 
and were to be seen in groups in the streets and piazzas, 
introduced an amount of variety and contrast into the 
scene which gave it a peculiar charm and interest. It was 
impossible to go anywhere without coming on a knot of these 
dusky, romantic-looking strangers, gazing about them with 
a bewildered curiosity and anxious inquiry, keeping close to 
each other and moving about with a certain stately eager- 
ness which at once distinguished them from the Italian 
loungers at the shop doors and street corners. At times 
a priest was to be seen among them, evidently acting 
cicerone and pointing out the especial objects of interest ; 
but more often groups of peasants and workmen were found 
about together, mag to one another what in- 

tion they could without help from either custode or 
inevitable Baedeker. Strangely mixed ideas some of 
them will have taken away from Rome of what they 
have seen, to judge by the curiously adjusted proportions 
of interest and apathy bestowed on the places they visited. 
As might be expected, it was in the churches most noted 
for their relics that the pilgrims were to be found in the 
numbers. All morning they might be seen in 
crowds ascending the steps of the Scala Santa, with an 
expression of rapt devotion on their faces that was most 
— . Old peasants with wrinkled bronzed faces and 
pict 
toiled up side by side with young girls in black mantillas 


devoutly kneeling, and with a look of earnest convic- 
begin the ascent, carrying rosaries in their 
taken back to the friends at home for whom 
they had acted in a sense as deputies. In the Mamer- 
ig Prison and in the church of the “Tre Fontane” 


At all hours they might be seen 
gloomy dungeon ben the capitol, asking rapid eager 


questions about San Paolo in their soft southern tongue, 


prison to enable the Apostle to baptize his gaolers. There 
was an intensity and reality about their interest that were 
very impressive and made one realize that to these simple 
peasants and earnest working-men this journey to Rome 
was a genuine pilgrimage, inspired by religious feeling and 
enthusiasm. The melancholy deserted-looking churches of 
Tre Fontane, in its dismally picturesque Campagna sur- 
roundings, attracted the pilgrims in crowds; and it gave 
ample occupation to the pale-faced fever-stricken-looking 
monks to supply the willing purchasers with bottles of 
water from the three springs and with eucalyptus seed 
rosaries to carry back to Spain with them. 

The galleries, museums, and ruins were also visited by 
the pilgrims, but in a much more perfunctory manner, 
With the Colosseum they seemed impressed, but the Forum 
only seemed to bewilder them, and they hurried rapidly 
through it, generally looking about for some stranger, whom 
they accosted “ with their courtly Spanish grace,” and with 
an anxious inquiry made intelligible by significant gestures 
as to the shortest The Baths of Caracalla and the 
Palace of the Cesars had no attractions for them, and even 
the Pantheon did not detain them long. A few pictures of 
Saints and of Holy Families riveted their momentary atten- 
tion in the galleries, but for the most part they walked 
quickly through the Sistine and Vatican with a look of 
vague disappointment on their faces. It is to be regretted 
that their movements were less rapid in the statue galleries, 
but here they paused long enough to inscribe their names 
and addresses on some of the statues, with loyal expressions 
of their sentiments to the Pope—a mistaken return for his 
courtesy in throwing open to them parts of the Vatican 
from which strangers are usually excluded. In the Giardino 
della Pigna (not generally open to the public), where 
between two graceful bronze peacocks stands the gigantic 
bronze pine which Dante saw at St. Peter's, and compared 
in the Jnferno to the face of one of the Giants, the 
pilgrims left autographic memorials of themselves round 
the marble base of the column of Antoninus. Except for 
this mistaken zeal in the matter of inscriptions (for 
which, indeed, the Swiss Guard should be held chiefly 
responsible), nothing could be more quiet and orderly than 
the behaviour of the pilgrims. Whether walking or driving, 
they generally had the grave, proud expression of their 
race, and the patient, sad look of peasants who have known 
hardships and deprivation. It was curious to see them 
driving about the streets in their varied, sombre-coloured 
costumes, packed five or six into a small carriage, and with 
an expression of dignified contentment on their faces, as if, 
with St. Philip of Neri, they felt that “ All is vanity except 
a carriage at Rome.” 

But, attractive and picturesque as the pilgrims were seen 
in detached groups, it was when they were seen collectively 
massed in the aisle of St. Peter’s at the ceremony of the 
beatification of two Spanish priests that the sight was 
really imposing and impressive. At the second function 
(the Beatification of Diego of Cadiz) more than six thousand 
pilgrims were gathered together in the body of the church, 
and, according to the Italian papers, at least thirty thousand 
other spectators were present. The ceremony was a singu- 
larly imposing one. With a view to accommodating the 
vast numbers anxious to take part in the service, the func- 
tion was held in St. Peter's, instead of in the loggia over 
the portico, where since 1870 all ceremonies of beatifica- 
tion and canonization have been held. Large as the numbers 
were, so vast is the — in St. Peter’s, and so perfect were 
the arrangements, that there was no crowding or undue 
pressure. Hours before the service the pilgrims were in their 
places, and the spectators were pouring in through the dif- 
ferent doors, marshalled to their seats by the Swiss Guards, 
Papal gens d’armes, and camerieri, who in their picturesque 
costumes looked like medieval pictures standing out against 
the dense black masses of the crowd. The constantly shifting 

ups of these knots of bright uniforms, the long shafts of 
fight streaming down from the windows, and the brilliant 
effect of the vast tribune hung with crimson brocade and 
lit by thousands of candles, in the great crystal candelabra, 
which are only brought out on rare occasions, was a picture 
which those who saw it will never forget. As the Pope, 
borne aloft on his chair, and the long and magnificent train 
of cardinals, bishops, and priests swept up the aisle, a great 
shout of enthusiasm rose from the multitude, renewed 
ilgrims as, rising up from his seat, 
the Pope blessed them. en six thousand voices burst 
into a solemn Spanish hymn, which was continued till 


XUM 
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and dark green or blue dresses, their glancing eyes and 
brilliant smile (which have flashed out of so many Spanish 
frames) sobered into a look of reverent awe. Young men 
in picturesque costume would approach the steps with 
the grace that their walk, and then 
pointing out with awe-stricken gesture the place where 
the Apostle had been chained, and reverently kneeling to 
drink some of the earthy water from the spring, which, 
according to tradition, gushed up from the floor of the. 
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the Pope had actually begun the service of ne 
The effect of the rich voices, swelling unaccompanied throug: 
the long aisles and the lofty spaces, was singularly 
thrilling; and nothing could be more moving than the 
fervour of the pilgrims when once more the Pope was borne 
down the aisle, amid shouts and acclamations, the vast 
sea of faces raised up to receive his blessing, and as he 
passed hats and handkerchiefs waving in rhythmic en- 
thusiasm. There wasa genuineness of impulse and emotion 
in the feeling displayed by the pilgrims which was most 
moving and touching, and by its reality took away from 
the scene any suspicion of theatrical effect. A crowd moved 
by a common emotion is always a deeply stirring sight, and 
the fervour of these simple peasants, giving utterance to 
the enthusiasm that had moved them to undertake this 
journey to Rome, was a deep and genuine expression of 
feeling, as sincere in its origin as it was touching in its 
manifestation. 


THE NEW GALLERY. 


— exhibition at the New Gallery is redeemed from 
being, as a whole, merely respectable—some few 
examples of mastery, both in sculpture and painting, ex- 
cepted—by certain stimulating, if not completely accom- 
plished, endeavours that are fresh in inspiration, rather 
than by the fairly numerous works in which painters of 
repute are content to repeat old efforts in the proved way of 
success. That one New Gallery show should follow another, 
as Amurath to Amurath succeeds, is no ideal to be enter- 
tained for one moment by any one who respects the interests 
of art. Rather do we hold with Mr. Browning that it is 
“better to fail in the high aim than vulgarly in the low 
aim succeed”; and even where there is no question of 
vulgarly succeeding, better than facile iteration, with its 
paralysing influence, are the signs of growth and vitality, 
and of exulting youth, both in daring and in deed. Con- 
sidering the claims, not to mention the competition, of the 
other great annual shows, it is satisfactory to find in the 
New Gallery even half a dozen examples of painters who 
fear not to aspire and are not to adventures slow. In 
landscape, for instance, Mr. Alfred Parsons, Mr. Padgett, 
Mr. East, Mrs. Corbet, and Mr. Hartley may be said to 
have followed the example of the shepherd who “ twitched 
his mouth blue,” and not less may be said of the works of 
Mr. George Wetherbee, Mr. Matthew Hale, and Mr. 
Edward Stott, in other directions. 

To begin with the masters whose names are associated 
with the New Gallery, Mr. Watts and Sir Edward Burne- 
Jones are both represented by extremely characteristic 
work, the former with three paintings, the latter with four, 
all of which are in the West Room. The Portrait of Mr. 
George Meredith (111), by Mr. Watts, is certain to attract 
the attention of all through the interest of the subject, and 
may possibly disappoint those who seek in portraiture 
“ likeness”—that superficial similitude which is truth to 
the superficial. But not less certain is it that the 
more we study this portrait of the novelist, the more are 
we charmed by its force and truth of expression, and by 
the painter’s sensitive apprehension of that enigmatic 
“something feminine, not effeminate” which Mr. Meredith 
no more lacks than do other men of genius. Something of 
the kind, perhaps suggested with a touch of over-refinement, 
is recorded in Mr. Watts’s portrait of the late Poet Laureate. 
In “ A Greek Idyl” (76), a finely composed group of sea- 
nymphs, with a circle of jocund infants ing in the 
waves, and in “ Ariadne ” (114), a canvas with something of 
Venetian glory of colour, Mr. Watts shows works that are 
delightful in design and admirably decorative. Sir 
Edward Burne-Jones’s most considerable picture, “ Love 
omens the Ruins ” (106), reproduces the water-colour draw- 


ing of the same title which was so strangely destroyed some |' 


time ago. This painting is happily inspired, the pathetic 
sentiment of the theme being sup by the elaborate, 
yet poetically conceived, symbolism with excellent effect ; 
while in colour and composition the work is quite masterly. 
Of the portraits, the “ Miss Amy Gaskell” (155) is far more 
that of Sir Edward Burne- 

ones, aptly named “ Vespertina Quies” (1 Graceful 
in line and brillian in affest, the former its 
dusky, yet not dense, environment of the figure, and hands 
and face of extreme pallor, exquisite in expression and 
modelling, Passing to the Room, we come to the. 


first, in order of number, and the finest in accomplishment, 
of Mr. John Collier’s contributions, the “ Portraits of Miss 
Dorothy Hawkshaw and of Miss Katherine Hawkshaw” 
(37). The colour is extremely agreeable; the are 
skilfully arranged, and delightful in the ease and grace of 
pe. Mr. Collier’s portrait of Mrs. Lionel Sandwith (73) 
the never-failing attraction of a record of youth 
beauty that is both frank and sympathetic in treatment. 
Dexterous and imposing, in some sort, is Mr. Shannon’s 
rtrait of the Head-Mistress of Notting Hill High School 
~ yet we discern in the not less clever portrait of 
Lady Bathurst (108) in a greater degree the distinction of 
style. Mr. Kennedy's “ Portrait of the Bishop of Derry” 
(63), though not wanting in force, is deficient in perception 
and subtlety, and suffers in effect through the burden of 
accessories that are without any kind of value in the com- 
ition. Of Professor Herkomer’s huge “ Portrait of 
y Ridley ” (189) it can only be said that it is aggressively 
ambitious in scope, and hard and dry—not to say gaudy— 
in colour. Nor is the painter more pleasing in his o' 
venture, his landscape with figures—“ Nomads” (140)}— 
being suggestive of nothing but Frederick Walker minus 
the charm of Frederick Walker, and nothing in art could 
be more and disenchanting. Among the remaini 
portraits we find notable are Mr. Hennessy’s refined 
skilful open-air “ Portrait of Miss Schilizzi” (177), and Mr. 
Jacomb-Hood’s Portrait of a child with her pet dog (39), 
alike in design and execution. 

“The Benediction” (168), Mr. Alma Tadema’s sole con- 
tribution, is one of those elaborate yet tiny paintings which 
court the closest examination and decidedly repay the 
curious and wondering inspector. The composition of the 
picture is extremely ingenious, perhaps a little strange, if 
not capricious, but the work altogether is a convincing 
display of the artist’s mastery of technique. High ona 
stairway of inlaid brass, the sheen and texture of which are 
marvellously rendered, the priestess stands pronouncing a 
blessing. Around are grouped the heads of the audience, 
and above them soars the domed height of the tem 
The effect of warmth and glow is most pleasura 
Near this astonishing little panel is a charming paint- 
ing (160) by Mrs. Alma Tadema, and one not inferior 
in accomplishment, though it deals with less intract- 
able problems. It bears no title, and needs none, since 
the subject—a mother sporting with her child in a 
quaintly furnished bedchamber—is treated with the sim- 

licity and directness that distinguish the song of a 
fyrist. Delightful is the expression of rapture in the 
mother, and admirable is the reposeful accord of the figures 
and their environment. Miss Anne Alma Tadema has 
forsaken, for a while, her studies of “interiors,” and the 
still-life of genre in which she has proved her skill, to go a- 
skying, as Constable expressed it, the fruits of which 
departure are shown in two excellent studies, ‘“ The 
Evening Star” (58) and “The Rising of the Lark” (148). 
Of Mr. Fantin-Latour's studies of flowers—there are three 
in all—we select the “ Marigolds” (156)—a somewhat 
neglected subject with flower-painters—as a happy example 
of truth and decorative quality. 

In landscape the New Gallery is fairly representative 
this year, though it must be owned it is largely a represen- 
tation of names. Many of the painters exhibiting, both in 
sea-pieces and landscape, either continue to show works 
projected in set limitations, or fall short of successful re 
tition of themselves. Mr. Ernest Parton’s “ In the M 
Light ” (23) is precisely like many another example of the 
painter’s we have seen these ten years. Mr. Llewellyn’s 
transcript of much-painted Whitby (34) is fine in tone, if not 
remarkable in other qualities. Mr. Z offat Lindner’s night- 

jece, “ St. Ives Bay,” is smooth and wanting in mystery. 
Messrs. Pickering, Anderson Hague, Wimperis, and Hemy 

ive us of their own, each and all in a mechanical fashion, 
Mr. Leslie Thomson’s sense of colour is less evident, 

and Mr. Henry Moore's “ Bright Morning after a Breeze 
wants atmosphere, and the sea of it is and hard, Mr. 
Hope McLachlan in No. 77 repeats an itute success, 
; is, so far, secure commendation. But, passing 
from these examples, acceptable though inevitable, here 
and at Burlington House, we i a thrill of in- 
‘terest and satisfaction as we turn to “A Lonely Farm” 
|(210), by Mr. Alfred Parsons. Here, at least, we have a 
ing example of an artist who is not afraid to leave 
\the Arcadia of his the lush meadowland, and the 
‘streams, elms, and of sunny greenery—to venture 
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in new domains and attack other problems. The scene, the 
hour, the atmospheric conditions dealt with in “A Lonely 
Farm” are such as must test the painter’s skill and vision 
to the utmost. It is said that those who observe the sky 
shall not reap. Mr. Parsons certainly has falsified the adage, 
and reaped a conquest that leaves us nothing to desire with 
respect to truth of effect. The scene is a treeless upland 
near the coast, with desolate farm-buildings in the middle 
distance, a wide turnip field with figures labouring in the 
foreground, and over all is the rosy flush of one of those pro- 
longed sunsets that portend a stormy morrow. The upper sky 
in the east reflects the rose tints from its veilings of cirro- 
nimbus cloud, and below in the bluish haze a wan moon 
is rising. Mr. Alfred East is another exhibitor who 
deals with no everyday aspect of nature in his “ Morning 
Sun” (181); and fails not to interest us, even though his 
landscape—especially the still blue water of his middle dis- 
tance—is not completely in accord with the thinly veiled 
sky and unbroken pallid sunlight. Mr. Padgett shows 
several good landscape studies, of which “The Journey” 
(223) is the most notable. Mr. Hartley’s “ Morning” (55), 
a landscape with misty meadows with cattle, is mellow in 
tone, well-observed, and truthful in effect. Nor must we 
omit to mention Mrs. Corbet’s charming Tuscan landscapes 
(98, 115); Professor Costa’s river-side study, “ A Dream of 
Rest ” (175); Mr. Arthur Lemon’s capital “ Stolen Cattle ” 
(200), and Mr. Hennessy’s fine study of dusky landscape, 
“ Twilight on the Connecticut Shore” (130). Vigorously 
imagined and boldly handled is “The Mermaid’s Rock” 
(199) of Mr. Matthew Hale, which represents a strange 
craft, manned by wild-haired mariners, plunging from the 
height of a great green roller of a sunny sea to the rock of 
their destruction, while the sirens that have lured them 
frolic in the waves below. Not less fresh in inspiration, 
though of another kind, is Mr. George Wetherbee’s idyllic 
scene, “The Dawn of the Year” (229),a charming pastoral, 
full of poetic sentiment, and beautiful in colour. Mr. 
Edward Stott’s subtlety of vision and individuality as a 
colourist are convincingly proclaimed in “The White Cow ” 
(109) and in “Summer Evening” (141). 

The sculpture in the entrance-hall comprises some impor- 
tant works, of which Mr. Frampton’s “Caprice” (447), a 
life-size figure of a young girl poised lightly on her raised 
feet, is decidedly the most original in conception as it is the 
most accomplished in execution. The “General Gordon” 
(446) of Mr. Onslow Ford, of which a statuette in bronze is 
shown, is a beautiful work, the original of which is well 
known. Mr. Swynnerton’s marble fountain, Love's 
Chalice” (420), has more of prettiness than of majesty, 
though the figures are well designed and the motif of the 
composition is pleasing. Lastly, we must notice Mr. St. 
Gaudens’s admirable work in low relief—“ Portrait of Mr. 
Louis Stevenson” (442). 


RACING. 


HE announcement of the break-up of the Royal Stud 
at Hampton Court was received with great regret 
among racing men. Like other studs, it has had its ups 
and downs, its successes and failures ; but four years ago, 
when twenty of its yearlings made an average price of more 
than 700 guineas apiece, few people, if any, expected to 
hear so soon of its approaching end. The present stud has 
been in existence nearly half a century. More than ten 
years before it was started the preceding stud had been 
sold for about 15,000 guineas—a large sum for horseflesh in 
those days. 

It is early in the season to judge of the two-year-olds, yet 
many minds are already exercised on that problem. Sir J. 
Miller's La Sagesse, a very light-coloured bay filly by 
Wisdom out of a Hermit mare, beautifully shaped and with 
very fine action, but a trifle small, has won three races run- 
ning—the Lincoln Stakes, the Althorp Park Stakes, and 
the Fitzwilliam Plate. Another winner of three successive 
races is Mr. W. Taylor Sharpe’s Ella Tweed, a chestnut filly 
by Salisbury out of a Galopin mare. She also is well made, 
without having a great deal of size. Yet a third unbeaten 
winner of three races is Mr. L. de Rothschild’s lengthy and 
deep-shouldered, though rather slackly built, bay colt Attar, 
by Brag out of a Rosicrucian mare, Although hot and 
excitable, he is a fine mover, and some critics think him the 
best two-year-old that has yet been out. They argue that, 
because he beat Sauteur. easily at Epsom, and Sauteur beat 


Fabia easily at Derby, and Fabia ran Ella Tweed to a head 
at Lincoln, he must necessarily be superior to Ella Tweed ; 
and also that, because La Sagesse had some difficulty in 
beating Sauteur by three-quarters of a length at North- 
ampton, whereas Attar beat him without any by two lengths 
at Epsom, Attar would be able to beat La Sagesse. Be 
this as it may, Attar is entered for the Derby. The pair 
of two-year-old winners at Liverpool, Kileock and Golden 
Blaze, which we noticed in our last article on racing, beat 
McNeil by three-quarters of a length and a head respec- 
tively at that meeting, and since then McNeil has won the 
Hyde Park Plate at Epsom from a large field; this, of 
course, is a further testimony to their merits. If Kileock 
should run at Kempton, the afternoon before this is pub- 
lished, his performance will be too late to be noticed here. 
Apparently, the best three-year-old form we bave yet 
seen is that of the Duke of Westminster's Grey Leg, 
officially described as a brown, but in reality a very dark 
iron-grey. When he won the City and Suburban Handicap 
he had an excellent trial horse in Le Nicham, the winner of 
the Lincolnshire Handicap, and after his victory many of his 
admirers thought that he would have had a right to a very 
high place in the betting for the Derby, had he been entered 
for that race. Le Nicham’s Lincoln form had been so good 
as to lead some judges to the conclusion that he might 
possibly turn out to be the best four-year-old of the season. 
Now, in order to prove Grey Leg to be equal to Le Nicham 
at weight for age, it was necessary to allow 12 lbs. for the 
two-and-a-half-lengths beating he gave him for the City 
and Suburban—a very liberal concession—which, added to 
the 19 lbs. as weight for age, would exactly make up the 
31 Ibs. actually given by Le Nicham to Grey Leg in the race. 
Less ardent admirers of Grey Leg considered that he only 
gave Le Nicham an 8 lbs. beating, an estimate which would 
represent Le Nicham as 4 lbs. better than Grey Leg at weight 
for age. Nor did they rest here; for they went on to prove 
that last season Le Nicham’s running in the St. Leger 
showed him to be 6 lbs. below the best form of his year, 
and that this was fully confirmed by his subsequent running 
with Raeburn in the Cambridgeshire. Therefore, they 
argued, Grey Leg was ro Ibs. below a first-class horse. And 
then they asked whether, in make and shape, either Grey 
Leg or Le Nicham looked likely to be the best horse of his 
years. They were ready to admit, for argument sake, that 
both were remarkably good-looking, that each was muscular 
and full of quality, that the shoulders of the four-year-old 
could not be beaten, and that the depth of girth and the 
powerful quarters of the three-year-old left nothing to be 
desired ; but they maintained that Le Nicham was leggy, 
and that Grey Leg was too compact and short. An 
outsider for the Derby ran at the Newmarket Craven 
Meeting, in T. Cannon’s Reminder, a bay colt by Melanion 
that the horse-critics voted leggy and weak-looking, with a 
twisted foreleg. He won his race, the Column Produce 
Stakes, by a head from a colt of Lord Bradford's, called 
Beighterton, which was running in public for the first 
time, and was receiving 8lbs. As Reminder had recently 
been cast in his box, and had been eased in his work in 
consequence, he was not yet thoroughly fit, and Mornington 
Cannon nursed him as much as possible during the race. 
Mr. Douglas Baird’s Sempronius did not quite fulfil the 
expectations that had been formed of him when, on the 
Tuesday of the Newmarket Craven Meeting, in the Thirty- 
sixth Biennial, he was beaten a length at 1o lbs. by Sir 
J. B. Maple’s Athlone, a Saraband colt that was publicly 
racing for the first time; he ran, however, much better on 
the Thursday, when he won the Craven Stakes by two 
lengths, giving weight to everything in the race over the 
tiring Ancaster mile. Simonburn, who, judging from his 
late victories at Liverpool and Leicester, must have been in 
form, ran third, and, at the weights, it would appear that 
Sempronius ran fully up tothe estimate formed of the 
relative merits of the pair (Sempronius and Simonburn) 
last autumn, when Sempronius was considered 10 lbs. better 
than his rival. The spring running of Sempronius was 


form with Ladas, in the Champagne Stakes and Middle 
Park Plate, which was estimated at a difference of 18 lbs. 
from that of the Derby favourite. It should be remem- 
bered, however, that two-year-olds can give each other more 
weight than older horses, Be Cannie, who was reckoned 


watched with great interest on account of his last 8. 


about to Sempronius last season, disappointed her 
backers by running only eleventh for the Crawfurd Plate 
at Newmarket, the winner of which was another three- - 
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year-old, Mr. Beddington’s Maundy Money, who, on this 
form, ought to be a smart filly. 

The defeat of Son of a Gun by Glengall for the Thirty- 
fifth Biennial at Newmarket, after 100 to 15 had been 
laid on him, cannot have been very satisfactory to the pur- 
chaser who had given 2,800 guineas for him about six 
weeks earlier at the Duke of Beaufort’s sale; but his 
conqueror, to whom he was giving 5 lbs., may have improved 
a good deal since last season. Although carrying the 
heaviest weight, General Owen Williams’s Pensioner won 
the Babraham Plate, and, if not a very fine specimen 
of a racehorse, in ap ce, he is a valuable handicap 
horse over courses that he likes. Mr. Houldsworth’s old 
Springfield horse, Carrick, somewhat unexpectedly won 
the Esher Stakes at Sandown; he is an instance of a 
small, but very powerful, horse, training on and winning a 

stake in his eighth year, Lord Hastings’s three-year- 
old, Sir Jacob, beat Carrick at 6 Ibs. less than weight for 
in the Doveridge Handicap at Derby. He only won 
by a head ; but it was a smart performance at the weights. 

A respectable horse, that ran in the same race, was Mr. 
Daniel Cooper’s Juvenal, the winner of the Nottingham 
Spring Handicap less than three weeks earlier. Altogether, 
it is a matter for satisfaction that, as as a rule, the principal 
handicaps, so far this season, have been won by either 
good or average horses, instead of worthless weeds, whose 
demerits, great as they might actually be, had been ex- 
aggerated in the minds of the handicappers. 

. The two most notable long-distance races which we have 
had since our last article on racing a have been the 
Metropolitan Stakes and the Chester Cup. Sir J. Thursby’s 
Paddy ran a good race for the former, beating Bushey Park 
by four lengths at 5 lbs., which would represent him as the 
best horse of the pair. Last year he won the same race, 
but never won another, and possibly Bushey Park may yet 
prove as good over a different course. Both horses are 
supposed to be a good many pounds below first-class long- 
distance form. The Chester Cup has been considerably 
increased in monetary value this year; we say monetary 
value, in order to distinguish it from the additional attrac- 
tion that “ A Champion Prize Cheshire Cheese, of the value 
of 4 sovereigns, will be given to the owners of the first, 
second, and third horses respectively.” Dare Devil, who 
had wen this race two years in succession, made a valiant 
fight for it on Wednesday last, but was beaten three lengths 
by Lord Penrhyn’s Quexsitum, to whom he was giving a 
stone, or 8 lbs. more than weight-for-age. Actually at 
weight-for-age they would probably te pretty equal, and 
just a trifle better than Paddy and Bushey Park. 

Over five or six furlongs perhaps we have not yet seen 
better form than that shown by the Duke of Portland's, 
Mrs. Butterwick, the winner of last year’s Oaks, in the 
Earl Spencer's Plate, which we noticed last month. Gold 
Reef, Dirk, and Inferno all ran well, at their respective 
weights, for the Bestwood Park Stakes at Nottingham ; so 
also did Captain Machell’s Halma at Hurst Park, and 
Colonel Heyward’s home-trained Marnovia in the Great 
Surrey Handicap at Epsom. Maundy Money’s already 
mentioned victory in the Crawfurd Plate puts her also 
among the fast “sprinters”; and the splendid five-furlong 
race at Derby, in the Welbeck Handicap, when Bill of 
Portland and Satirical ran a dead heat, with Barbary a 
head only behind them, and Inferno close up, at the 
weights carried, made all four appear to be within a trifle of 
each other at weight-for-age. Here, therefore, we have a 
group of T.Y.C. horses between whom we may expect to 
see close rivalry in the future. 

It has been a common remark, this spring, that some of 
the principal winners among the younger horses have been 
by unfashionable sires; and to some extent this is true. 
Ella Tweed’s sire (Salisbury) serves at 45 guineas, Attar’s 
(Brag) at 15 guineas, and Grey Leg’s ae and Salt) 
was serving helf-bred mazes a year agoat5/. The pity of 
it is that their fees will probably now go up with leaps and 
bounds; and, after all, that of Wisdom, the sire of La 
Sagesse, was 250 guineas, so the high-priced stallions are 
not altogether unrepresented. 


‘ 


_AT CHRISTIE’S. 
as first big day of this season was celebrated in King. 
. Street on Saturday. The throng of amateurs, con- 
noisseurs, and dealers. was probably unprecedented. The, 
ogcasion was the sale: of some water-colours whic 


which belonged ;| two very poor single figures by 


to Mr. Birket Foster, the artist, and some pictures which 
belonged to the late Mrs. Hemming. People who cheer at 
a pretty picture or a great price must have been grati- 
fied. A large majority of the works submitted to the 
hammer were undeniably very pretty, and the prices were ~ 
very high. Little water-colours a few inches square fetched 
hundreds, large landscapes in oil fetched thousands. Mr. 
Agnew alone must have laid out close on 20,000/. Perhaps 
one reason of the warmth and excitement visible in the 
faces especially of art critics present was owing to the an- 
nouncement made that morning of Mr. Poynter’s suc- 
cession to Sir Frederick Burton, which seemed to give 
universal satisfaction, and to justify the opinions we expressed 
on the subject some months ago. It is always satisfactory 
to see the right man in the right place, 

The water-colours belonging to Mr. Foster had seldom 
been seen beyond his own immediate circle, as they were 
hung on the walls of his Surrey villa, near Witley, which 
every one is sorry to hear he is leaving on account of ill 
health. They comprised many of the curiosities of art, 
such as a set of seven rough but effective cartoons by Sir 
E. Burne Jones, representing the legend of St. George and 
the Dragon, evidently intended for the wall-decoration of a 
hall or other large room. They were sold together and. 
fetched 2,100/. Another curiosity was formed by twelve 
panels, the drawings for those delightful books of nursery 
rhymes which Mr. Henry Marks published about five and 
twenty years ago, and which are now so rare. They were 
sold in three lots of eight, three, and one respectively, 
and went altogether for 178 guineas. But most- 
interest was evoked at this part of the sale by a set of 
ninety-three pieces of theatrical scenery, including an ex- 
cellent “ Library” by Frederick Walker for Fish out of 
Water ; the rest were by Mr. Birket Foster. They had 
been painted for private theatricals at Witley. They were 
sold for 52/. 108. 

The best prices were given for a series of sketches and 
one finished drawing by Turner. The sketches, wrongly 
described, by an accident, explained by Mr. Woods, were 
chiefly of Luxemburg; but there was one lovely little “ im- 
pression,” St. Goar, on the Rhine, which went for 68/. 58. 
The rest varied from forty to ninety guineas, and the 
finished work, “Sidon,” painted for the “ Bible” series, 
5 inches by 8, went up to 273/. A series of five little 
drawings, slightly coloured, in Sir J. E. Millais’s transition 
manner, after he had abandoned the pre-Kaphaelite brethren, 
but before he had taken to “slapdash,” went very cheap ; 
the best, a moonlight scene of some delicacy, entitled 
“ Love,” for 29/. 8s., and the others for from ten to twenty 
guineas. Two beautiful little views in Surrey, painted for 
Mr. Foster by old John Linnell in 1853 and 1863 respec- 
tively, sold for 355/. 198. They were only 8 or 9 inches 
high and 14 wide. The William Hunts were all of the 
nest and plum description, and ranged from about a hundred 
guineas to sixteen. Two pictures by Lewis showed a curious 
contrast in price. A small one, representing the interior 
courtyard of a Cairene house (not a Turkish house, as in 
the Catalogue), about a foot square, was put up at 5o/. and 
sold for 241/. 108., while the twice as large ‘“‘ Harem,” pale, 
hard, and almost unpleasant, only mounted to 183/. 158. 
Three other water-colours in this part of the sale should 
be noticed. Pinwell is seldom seen nowadays. “ The 
Princess and the Ploughman,” cold, almost monotonous in 
colour, was put in at 60/., and speedily ran up to 283/. ros. 
A beautiful and glowing Samuel Palmer, “ The Morning of 
Life,” was cheap at 73/. 108. One of the gems of the col- 
lection was Frederick Walker's “Chaplain’s Daughter,” 
painted originally as a book illustration ; it was rapidly run 
up to 

The great contest of the day, with its accompaniment of. 
applause from the crowded spectators, was over the last 
few pictures from the Hemming collection, and especially 
over two landscapes which appeared respectively to repre- 
sent the rivalry between composition and sketching from 
nature. Sketching won. But first there were four some- 
what faded pictures of the Seasons, by Mr. Alma Tadema, 
which were sold separately at from 230 to 260 guineas. 
Then came a la: ge and glowing, but rather vague, “ Winder-- 
mere,” by Pyr 4, which sold for 132/. 6s. ; next ‘“ Dante and 
Beatrice,” a ‘vell-known but empty Ary Scheffer, for 483/. ; 
one of the best pictures in the sale, “ The Mosque Guard,” a_ 
mighty negro soldier by a tomb of beautiful 
with carved and inlaid panelling by Deutsch, for 126l.. 58. ;; 

Phillip, for 390 guineas, and: 
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a “ Barber’s Shop,” by Mulready, which went to Mr. Agnew 
for 2521. “Chevy,” the picture of a collie dog, watching in 
the snow by a dead stag, in Landseer’s latest manner fetched 
just fifty shillings less than 4,000/. Then came the great 

ictures. First, a lovely portrait, “ Mrs. Whittington,” 

escribed as by Lawrence, but believed by many to be by 
Reynolds, which went for only 750/. Next, a landscape by 
Gainsborough, about four feet high by six wide, and in 
brilliant condition, a view in Staffordshire, near King’s 
Bromley, with a river and old trees and a distant church, 
and all carefully composed, though full of isolated items of 
beauty, and with a look of real light and air, and sunshine 
reflected from the surface of the river. The first bid was a 
thousand guineas, which seemed to please the audience. 
The bidding rose by hundreds to 3,o00/., and more slowly 
to 3,780l., at which figure Mr. a became the buyer. 
Having seen what composition and harmony are worth, the 
spectators were now to learn that through the tyranny of 
fashion in pictures, an absolute transcript of a by no means 
beautiful scene, without distance, innocent of composition 
or harmony, is worth very nearly double. Constable, said 
Mr. Woods, was the father of modern French landscape. 
The present picture, known as “ The White Horse,” went 
to Mr. Agnew, after bids in thousands, for 6,510/. 


MONEY MATTERS 


J pee we the past three years there has been a very re- 
markable increase in the production of gold throughout 
the world. Between the time of the gold discoveries in Cali- 
fornia and Australia and the outbreak of the Franco- 
German War the yield of the American, Australian, and 
Russian mines was extraordinary, and most economists pre- 
dicted that the purchasing power of gold would fall steadily, 
as that of silver had fallen after the discovery of America, 
and that silver would rise in purchasing power. But a little 
while before the breaking out of the war between France 
and Germany the mines both in America and Australia 
began to grow less productive. Surface mining proved too 
ious to be carried on upon a large scale any longer, 
and the cost of deep mining increased rapidly. All through 
the Seventies the production continued to decline, and 
in the five years 1881-5 the average annual yield was 
only about 19} millions sterling. In round figures, in 
this period the decrease from the greatest production after 
the discoveries in America and Australia amounted to fully 
o per cent. It is matter of common knowledge that the 
dling off in the production of gold was almost con- 
temporaneous with a vast increase in the demand for the 
metal for coinage purposes all over Europe and America, 
and in consequence the ing power of gold rose rapidly ; 
in other words, prices fell so seriously between 1873 and 1879 
as to cause a crisis all over the world. About 1887 the 
production in South Africa, which previously had been 
quite unimportant, began to increase, and since then its 
augmentation has all expectation. So late as 
1888 the total production of South Africa was under a 
quarter of a million sterling ; last year the total production 
was over 5} millions sterling ; and since this year began the 
production has continued to increase in a satisfi 
a Furthermore, the crisis in Australia, by putting an 
to the lavish expenditure of Governments and munici- 
ities, and so making employment scarce in the towns, 
compelled working-men to migrate in large numbers to 
the mining districts, and there has been in consequence a 
very considerable increase in the output in Australia. At 
the same time, Western Australia has proved to be very 
rich in gold, and now the most sanguine hopes are enter- 
tained that the production there will nearly rival that of 
Victoria itself. Lastly, the sharp fall in silver and the 
utter failure of the Sherman Act in the United States have 
diverted both labour and capital from silver-mining to 
gold-mining in the States, with the result that the out- 
t there has also considerably increased. Accord- 
ing to the Director of the United States Mint, the total 
yield of the American mines last year was somewhat 
more than 1,597,000 fine ounces—an increase com 
with the ing year of 142,000 ounces, and the value 
is estimated at almost 7,200,000/. According to an un- 
official, but well-informed, Melbourne authority, the yield 
of all the Australian colonies last year was in value 
nearly 7,071,000/. It will be seen that the United States 


was a little ahead of the Australasian colonies, but very 
little. South Africa comes third with somewhat over a 
million and a half of fine ounces. Russia comes fourth with 
rather less than a million and a quarter of fine ounces, 
And all other countries of the world together yield nearly, 
but not quite, as much as Russia. The total value of the 
world’s production during the year is thus estimated, 
in round figures, at about 304 millions sterling. This 
is about 11 millions sterling more than the average of 
the five years 1881-5, or almost 60 per cent. There 
seems to be no reason to doubt that the inerease wil} 
be maintained. So far as South Africa is concerned, every- 
thing now points to a very great augmentation of the 
production in the early future, while the depression in both 
America and Australia will stimulate both the mine-owners 
and the working classes to turn out as much as they pos- 
sibly can. The probability, therefore, seems to be that the 
yield this year will be considerably more than it was last 
year, and before long it seems not unreasonable to expect 
that the average for the five years 1881-5 will be doubled 
or very nearly. If this expectation is realized, then it 
follows that prices must rise. The purchasing power of 
gold—which has been enhanced so considerably during the 
past quarter of a century—will first stop advancing, and will 
then begin to decline. In other words, general prices wil? 
recover; and with the recovery in general prices a new 
stimulus will be given to enterprise of all kinds, and we 
may hope for more prosperous trade than has been wit- 
nessed since the years immediately following the Franco- 
German war. 

Owing to the payment of the interest on the Egyptian 
Unified Debt on Tuesday, money has been in better supply 
throughout the week in the open market, and the rates both 
of interest and discount have fallen decidedly. An attempt 
has been made at the same time to raise the rate of dis- 
count, though without much success. BBill-brokers and 
discount-houses point out that, as was generally expected, 
the India Council has decided to renew the 2 millions of 
six-months bills which fall due very soon now, and that the 
London County Council is also asking for a loan of 
2 millions. Further, a considerable amount was borrowed 
last week from the Bank of England. A small portion will 
fall due to-day, but a much larger amount on Monday. 
Therefore it is argued that the supply in the open market 
will again decrease next week, and that the rate of discount: 
is entirely too low. This is undoubtedly true; but, as bills 
are very scarce, it does not seem probable that for some 
time yet it will be pcessible materially to raise the rate of 
discount in the open market. Gold is coming in in very large 
amounts. During the week ended Wednesday night the Bank 
of England received 449,000/., and the influx will continue. 
It seems clear that exports from New York will be large 
for some time. 

The India Council has been very successful this week in 
the sale of its drafts. It offered for tender on Wednesday 
60 lakhs of rupees in bills and telegraphic transfers, and 
sold the whole amount. Subsequently it sold by private 
contract nearly 24 lakhs, making altogether nearly 84 lakhs 
during the day. The prices obtained were decidedly lower 
than last week, and everything points to a continued fall in 
the Indian exchanges. At the same time, it seems probable 
that, if the Council is willing to sell at the prices which the 
Exchange banks are ready to offer, it will be able to dispose 
of a very considerable amount each week for some time yet. 
Money is e ingly scarce in India, though, as the Bank 
of Bengal on Thursday lowered its rate from 9 to 8 per cent., 
the stringency would seem to be abating. Its cause is that- 
the Government balances are about 14 crores above what 
they usually have been at this time of the year. Con- 
sequently the supply of currency is very scarce. It is 
reported that in the interior rates range from 12 to 15 per 
cent. That being so, it is clear that there will be a con- 
siderable demand for Counci! drafts for some time. On the 
other hand, early next month the slack season will begin, 
and then it is to be feared that the demand for Council 
recovery in silver. e price fell at the beginning of 
week to 29d. per ounce, pedo mein Wednesday 
to 294d. The Indian demand has ceased for the moment, 
owing to the extreme tightness of the Indian money 
market ; but China is buying upon a large scale. 

Business upon the Stock Exchange has been very quiet 
this week. Investment is still large in the very best secu- 
rities, and generally indeed in home securities, especially 
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the Ordinary stocks of home railway Com ies. But there 


is exceedingly little tion, and all foreign 
i There is much apprehension of 


months ago the Treasury was obliged to borrow to make 
up its gold reserve to 20 millions sterling. But the 
of the metal are rapidly depleting the reserve, 
so that it is once more under the 20 millions. The banks 
in New York are making difficulties about supplying gold 
for export, and the whole demand is, therefore, i 
upon the . The wise thing would be to borrow 
without delay; but it is doubtful whether a Bill autho- 
rizing a low rate of interest can be carried at present. 
Trade is very bad, credit has received a great shock, and 
the outlook is far from satisfactory. In the Argentine 
Republic, too, there are grave apprehensions both of 
political troubles and of commercial difficulties because 
of the losses inflicted by drought. The premium on gold 
has risen this week to 285 per cent.—that is to say, 100 
goid dollars exchange now for 385 paper dollars, or the 
llar, which is nominally worth 4s. 2d. of our money, is 
really worth very little more than 1s. In Germany the 
conclusion of the commercial treaty with Russia has not 
been followed by the recovery in business that was gene- 
rally expected, and there is in consequence a good deal of 
disappointment. In Paris fears are entertained that the on | 
expected crisis in Spain cannot be much longer postponed. 
The Government is afraid to t the concessions to the 
railway Companies which are demanded by the great 
financial houses in Paris ; and the latter consequently refuse 
to lend to the Spanish Government. The leading houses in 
Paris, therefore, have been selling Spanish bonds on a con- 
siderable scale this week. In Italy the crisis continues, and 
there is no prospect of an early improvement. The Stock 
Exchange, therefore, is discouraged. It had hoped that the 
beginning of trade improvement at home would lead to a 
rapid increase of business in all directions, and to a revival 
of confidence abroad ; and it is disappointed that its hopes 
have not already been realized. The feeling is natural, but 
somewhat unreasonable. The effect of a succession of crises 
¢annot pass away all of a sudden; and the present state of 
things justifies the advice we have so often given to our 
readers—to avoid all speculation. The time is favourable, 
as we have so often said, for judicious investment, but specu- 
lation would be rash in the extreme. 


Owing to the decline in the Indian exchange Rupee- 
has fallen further this week, closing on Thursday at 

554, @ fall compared with the preceding Thursday of as 
much as 13. On the other hand, there has been a marked 
and very general rise in Home Railway Ordinary stocks. 
Great Western closed on Thursday at 163}, a rise compared 
with the preceding Thursday of 1; North-Western closed 
at 170}, a rise of 13; Midland closed at 155, also a rise of 
1}; South-Western Undivided closed at 191, a rise of as 
much as 2; North-Eastern closed at 164}, a rise of 1}; 
Caledonian Undivided closed at 167, a rise of 14; 
the Deferred stock closed at 46}, a rise of 13; 
Great Northern Deferred closed at 61}, a rise of 7 
Chatham and Dover Preference closed at 103, a rise of 1; 
Metropolitan District closed at 3th, arise of 1}. In the 
American department the most ed changes have been in 
Philadelphia and ing securities, on the formation of a 
committee to bring about foreclosure. The shares closed 

1g; 


Thursday e First Income Bonds closed at 30}, a 
fall of as much as 4}; and the Four Cent. General 
Bonds at 75, a fall of 2} Owing to the 


tise in the gold premium, Argentine securities have also 
declined. Thus the Fives of '86 closed on Thursday at 66, 
a fall com with the preceding Thursday of #, and the 
Funding Bonds closed at 68, a fall of 13. But Brazilian 
Four and a Halfs closed at 714, a rise of as much as 3. 
French Rentes closed at 99}, a rise of 4; Italian Rentes 
but Spanish Fours closed at 638, 
a I. 


THE ROYAL SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN 
WATER-COLOURS. 


HE exhibition of the Old Water-Colour Society this 
year—it is the one hundred and twenty-first of this 
venerable body—shows a higher average of merit than 
usual, and contains several specimens which are really 


brilliant. The place of honour is given to a large drawin 
by Sir Edward e-Jones, “ Bors, Percival, and Galahad 
at the Chapel of the Sangrael” (64); this careful design is 
somewhat dull in colour, and cannot rank among the 
greatest successes of its painter, either in richness or in 
poetic mystery. It is rather extravagantly archaic, and looks 
more like a study for mosaic than a finished painting. If, 
however, Sir E. Burne-Jones is a little disappointing here, 
Mr. Herkomer—that irregular ius, always oscillating 
between the good and the bad—has never exhibited any- 
thing more enchanting than his “Daphne” (27). This is 
a half-length of a girl of extreme pallor, white as alabaster, 
from whose breast a rosy robe is falling; while a hea 
wreath of bronze-like laurel darkens in her hair, and fi 

the colourless skin with faint shadow. This is a drawing 
of true poetic charm, recalling, however, Daphne less than 
the lady of Petrarch, “ pili bianca e pid fredda che neve, 
sott’ un verde lauro.” Why cannot Mr. Herkomer more 
often paint with this delicacy? His portraits here, 
although the “John Maewhirter, Esq., R.A.” (222) has 
considerable vivacity, are coarse and careless. 

The sub-Tademesque is represented in the Old Water- 
Colour Society by Mr. Bulleid and Mr. Weguelin. The 
former exhibits “A Morning Greeting” (1) of ambitious 
size, a little Roman girl waking her full-dressed mamma 
with a kiss. Here we have marble, bronze, bright blue 
sky beyond—all the usual “fixings,” carefully executed, 
but the tones are hot. Mr. hee eine affects a new style 
of technique this year, very liquid, and light in hue. His 
“Venetian Gold” (176) is one of the most interesting 
drawings he has exhibited—sixteenth-century ladies in 
their schiavonetti, having their hair combed in the sun 
on the flat roofs of a house. The same painter's “ Battle 
of Flowers” (43) is less sati . Mr. Brewtnall has 
illustrated a poetical phase of the life of to-day in “A 
Poacher” (7), a young man of hungry look, who crouches 
behind the bole of a pine to let the gamekeeper, who 
is seen silhouetted against the sky, pass on his rounds. 
The aqueous blue of moonlit night is excellently rendered 
in this attractive little romance. “The First from the 
Lifeboat” (51), 2 handsome fisherman lifting a child 
into the arms of a group of matrons, by Mr. Arthur 
Marsh, is effective, if a little too large and too sentimental. 
Mrs. Allingham, on a more ambitious scale than usual, 

ints a lady seated “In the Garden” (36) among holly- 

and hydrangeas. In “ Sundown and Thistledown ” (35) 
—a horrid title, by the way—Mr. Tom Lloyd paints figures 
seen against lustrous water and still more radiant golden 

, with a charming pastoral sentiment. “ The Beads- 
man” (18), by Mr. Wainwright, is a half-length of a monk 
in prayer, soundly and solidly painted. 

e landscapes, as usual, are numerous and of 
great variety. The old, set manner of the Society has at 
last shown signs of disappearing. It is still exemplified in 
the elegant and polished work of Mr. 8. P. Jackson, of 
Mr. G. Fripp, of Sir F. Powell, and of Sir O. W. Brierly. 
The new critics have little patience with these works, at 
which they scarcely deign to glance; but such drawings 
display, to an eye more y trained, qualities which 
deserve respect, though not, perhaps, enthusiasm. The 
contrast is violent when we turn from these painters to 
such an expression of “ modernity” as the “ Tangiers ” (79) 
of Mr. Arthur Melville, a very brilliant study of a great 
green tower rising out of white roofs, an open square dotted 
with picturesque figures and blazing with sunlight, a dark 
blue strip of sea, and Spain beyond. Here the im- 

ion of intolerable heat is gained; but much that 
the old-fashioned painter gave is lost or excluded. 
With Mr. Melville’s “Tangiers” may be oy “The 
Palace Court, Oodeypore” (133), painted by Mr. Robert 
W. Allan in the same “ blottesque” style, with a little 
less vigour, perhaps, but with a more sensitive refine- 
ment. pee fine drawing by Mr. Allan is “ Benbecula 
Market,” a study of life in the Outer Hebrides. It 
is not with these painters that we should mention 
Mr. Birket Foster, whose “ Market in Seville” (125) will, 
however, to many be a grateful proof of the recovery from 
ill-health of an old public favourite. 

Mr. Henry Wallis, whose work is always brilliant and 
individual, sends a “Street in Cairo” (115), of very high 
technical interest. Mr, Alfred Hunt, on the other hand, 
from whom in past years we have received so much enjoy- 
ment at the Old Society, is not at all himself in an in- 


significant “ Niagara” (106), where the vastness of the 
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‘scene seems to have overwhelmed the painter. Mr. Tom 
Lloyd’s harvest-homes and cottage-gardens are neat and 
luminous, but Mr. Lloyd delays that great pastoral pieture 
which we have been expecting from him for so many years. 
Miss Clara Montalba’s large “St. Mark’s” (59), with its 
gorgeous procession filling the square, is a fairy gift of 
vermilion and amber, not the least like reality, but instinct 
with beauty. The skies of Mr. Albert Goodwin this year 
err on the side of being too theatrical; but his “St. Hilda’s 
Abbey ” (34) is a fine drawing. We must mention briefly 
a misty tangle of undergrowth (22) by Mr. J. W. North; 
two studies of macaws (48, 49) by Mr. Stacy Marks; a 
capital “Street in Innsbruck” (103), by Mr. Samuel 
Hodson ; “ Lilies and Roses” (129), by Mr. Lionel Smythe ; 
a very solid architectural drawing, by Mr. Rooke, of the 
“West Porch at Beauvais” (137); a curious and ingenious 
landscape, all copper-coloured, “On the River Achray” 
(148), by Mr. C. B. Philip; one of Mr. Henry Moore's 
customary sapphire seas (185); and a “ Mecca Pilgrims 
returning to Cairo” (109), by Mr. Carl Haag. Messrs. 
Alma Tadema, Sir John Gilbert, David Murray, and G. du 
Maurier, among leading members of the Society, are not 
represented this year. 


THE MASQUERADERS. 


ie some respects The Masqueraders is a not unworthy 

successor to The Second Mrs. Tanqueray. We might 
be misunderstood were we to assert that, but for the success 
of Mr. Pinero’s play, Mr. Jones’s never would have been 
written ; but we may say, without fear of contradiction, 
that, but for the impression produced on the public mind 
by the former, the latter would hardly have been tolerated 
by a London audience. That it has been not only tole- 
rated, but received with acclamation, is a strange sign of 
the times. It is, however, only carrying a recently notice- 
able tendency a step further. For his new heroine Mr. 
Jones has chosen a barmaid who, he is careful to explain, 
has seen better days. Ifthe references to her former posi- 


- tion mean anything, it is that she is a lady by birth and 


education ; yet her first exclamation on receiving Sir Brice 


_ Skene’s offer of marriage is “O yes! let it be at once,” 


followed immediately by her announcement that she has an 


old evening dress upstairs, and the question Shall she put 


iton? She does put it on, and after a passage of heartless 
coquetry with her other bar admirer, David Remon, gives 


. him the kiss which her affianced husband has bought. 


Compared with the taste of the two principal scenes, this 
is nothing, except in so far as it exemplifies the author’s 


* notions of the behaviour proper to young ladies who have 
. condescended to the bar, and who are bidding for our good 
_ wishes in the capacity of heroines. The same extraordinary 
‘ ideas of propriety are manifested to an even more pre- 


posterous degree in the auction scene, where the only ex- 
postulation comes from Lord Crandover. It is a feeble 
one, and not even the judicious and dignified acting of Mr. 
Ian Robertson could make it effective. 


With Dulcie it is impossible to feel any sympathy what- 


- ever. Her position at or rather behind the bar is of her own 


seeking. She knows the kind of man she is going to marry 
and allows him to buy her literally in market overt. Like 
Paula Ray she says, “I only wish somebody would marry 
me,” and “There are the makings of a good wife in me,” 


- and within five minutes of her engagement she is kissing her 
' other lover. There is no touch of loyalty in her character 


from the first. The sarcasms on the married state are quite 


' in the vein of the silly season controversies in the daily 


pers, and no one is surprised to find her standing quietly 


by while her husband and her lover are cutting cards for 


her and her child. Nor is Remon entitled to even passing 
respect. His joining in the sale is distinctly pusil- 


' lanimous, and the card-playing a maudlin and transparent 


device. A hero would have adopted a far more manly, 
vigorous, and effective method. The cant about his expe- 
dition to the “deadliest place in West Africa” is but a 
commonplace variation of the craven lover’s threat of 
suicide ; as commonplace, in fact, as the sham poetical re- 
ferences to the “nebula of Andromeda.” Mr. Alexander 


. played the part as well as such a part can be played. So 
~ much we can hardly say of Mrs. Patrick Campbell’s Dulcie. 


The inconsistency between the author’s avowed intention 


+ and the elaboration of the part made Mrs. Campbell's task 


an extremely difficult, if not an impossible, one. She did 
not make quite the best of her opportunities in softenin 
down or partially reconciling these inconsistencies, a 
Paula Ray was as inevitably in her mind as in that of the 
audience. Unrelieved baseness is the monctonous note of Sir 
Brice’s character, and Mr. Herbert Waring could do nothing 
to vary the sameness of the part, but, for what it was worth, 
he played it with soundness and vigour. If: Mr. Elliott 
were a little less nasal and more distinct, it would be possible 
to praise more highly the cleverness and mercurial quality 
of his acting as Montagu Lushington. 


REVIEWS. 


MR. SWINBURNE’S ASTROPHEL. 


Astrophel, and other Poems. By Algernon Charles Swinburne. London: 
Chatto & Windus, 1894. 


pos is the best volume of poems—using the word volume 
with intention, and without prejudice to single pieces—that 
Mr. Swinburne bas published since the second series of Poems 
and Ballads in 1878. We have never, despite abundant minor 
differences with Mr. Swinburne—on points of taste, not on points 
of Shakspeare, but sometimes on points, if not of musical, of 
political and other glasses—joined in the cry of the common herd 
that his genius, if not lost, was being frittered away. No 
volume that he has issued in these sixteen years has failed to 
show poetical powers which until the successive deaths of Lord 
Tennygon and Mr. Browning were unsurpassed by any English- 
man, which since the death of Victor Hugo could defy those of 
any poet in the world not English, and which of men now living 
can only be compared with those, more and more spariugly exer- 
cised, of Mr. William Morris, to whom this volume itself is dedi- 
cated. But Mr. Swinburne was from the very first over-fluent, 
and latterly he gave some pretext to the purblind or the ill-willing 
for pointing to an increasing and fatal fluency. While dis- 
carding some of his youthful crotchets, he had neglected to 
concentrate his youthful strength. Of very late years, m 
especial, his experiments in enormously extended lines did not 
satisfy even very keen ears and very fresh appetites for successful 
novelties in English rhythm. And though all these things, or 
their analogues, are common enough in poets, he has never 
availed himself of the protective device of restricting his appear- 
ances to long intervals. His literary life began about five 
and thirty years ago; it is about thirty since he first made a 
distinct mark with the reading public. And the numbers of 
his separate publications included in a list on the fly-leaf of the 
present volume (a list which is not exhaustive) reaches five and 
twenty, or nearly one per year. Now the public is “a great-sized 
monster of ingratitudes.” It will forgive an author for not feed- 
ing it often enough or full enough; it never forgives him for 
feeding it too often and too full. : 
The only possible complaint that can, in our judgment, be 
justly made of the present volume is that, as a matter of composi- 
tion, it is something too full of epicedes. Mr. Swinburne has always 
been generously given to the funeral ode, and the dying century 
has, according to the wont of such divisions of time, given him 
only too many opportunities of exercising his skill. There figure 
here his tributes, not seldom in duplicate or more, to the two 
great masters of English song above referred to, to Théodore 
de Banville, to Sir Richard Burton, to Mr. W. B. Scott, to Mr. 
Philip Marston, to Aurelio Saffi; together with more general 
poems of the same kind in memory of Marlowe, Sidney, and 
Giordano Bruno. We ourselves make no complaint of this pre- 
dominance as a matter of personal taste. Poetry is poetry to us, 
whether it be epicede or epithalamium, whether it busy 
itself with a broomstick or a Beatrice. And we do not feel very 
much disposed to dwell upon the generous fault of exaggera- 
tion—always a snare, into which Mr. Swinburne has too readily 
fallen, and always more beguiling to the foot of the generous in 
this style of poem than any other. It is not even necessary to 
particularize the instances of this amabilis insania; any one who, 
having been gifted by Providence with the faculty of com- 
parative judgment, reads the list we have given above will hit 
without difficulty and without discrepancy on two or three names 
which are out of tune with the others., But these, without an 
exception, can plead personal friendship with the poet as a title to 
their perhaps excessive honour, and in such cases criticism is 
silent. It could only object to bad poetry being given to the less 
good eubjects; and there is no bad poetry here. We are thank- 
ful for the amber; and we do not care to dwell on the genus 
and species of the fly. bos 


| 
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' - There is, moreover, wealth of other stuf in the volume which 
‘might suffice to remove the charge of over too much “ inky 
cloak,” even if many of the funeral poems themselves were not 
admirable wholly, and if some of them, such as the splendid 
“Threnody” on Lord Tennyson, were not hors ligne. Even the 
opening piece is, as we have said, of the epitaph character ; but 
the moan of Sidney has so long been made that this fresh glorifica- 
tion of him loses its character and becomes only a triumphant 
hymn in honour of the England, not merely of Elizabeth, but ofall 
modern time. While as for Sir Philip himself, did not Southey, 
the one great man in English letters who is, perhaps, at farthest 
in points of minor difference from Mr. Swinburne, say, in words 
which might stand motto for this poem, “The life and the 
death of that man were equally lovely. There never existed a 
more perfect human being”? The poem which follows, “ A 
Nympholept,” is full of the best things; here is one, only five 
lines long, which puts the mood that only miserable men have 
not felt—the sense of the imminence of the Beloved—as it has 
never been put before :— 

Is it rapture or terror that circles me round, and invades 

Each vein of my life with hope—if it be not fear ? 
Each pulse that awakens my blood into rapture fades, 
Each pulse that subsides into dread of a strange thing near 
Requickens with sense of a terror less dread than dear. 


The third, “On the South Coast,” employs the metre of which 
recently Mr. Swinburne has been so fond, the line of eight 
anapests with monosyllabic basis and a double cesura-rhyme at 
the second and fourth foot, as thus :— 

Skies fulfilled with the sundown stilled and splendid, spread 

as a flower that spreads. 
He has used it largely in this volume, and nowhere better than 
in the Threnody on Lord Tennyson, of which this may serve as 
an inadequate specimen :— 


' Fairer far than the morning star, and sweet for us as the songs 


that rang 
Loud through heaven from the choral Seven when all the stars 


of the morning 


sang, 
. Shines the song that we loved so long—-since first such love in us 


flamed and sprang. 
England glows as a sunlit rose from mead to mountain, from sea 


to sea, 
_ Bright with love and with pride above all taint of sorrow that 


needs must be, 


' Needs must live for an hour, and give its rainbow’s glory to lawn 


and lea. 


Not through tears shall the new-born years behold him, crowned 
with — of men, 
m a lustrous past to life that lightens beyond their 


ken, 
Glad and dead, and from earthward led to sunward, guided of 
Imogen. 
Like all very long lines, this seems to us to be open to dangers, 
One, however, of the greatest charms of this present volume to a 
student and lover of verbal harmony in English is the way in 
which Mr. Swinburne has shown himself here alive to the 
danger of these “ four-deckers” of his, by arranging them in con- 
certed pieces with shorter and lighter rhythms, “ Astrophel” 


- Opens, as the Dedication to Mr. Morris closes, the book with that 


exquisite stanza which Praed took from a chance “shot at 
rovers” of Byron’s, and which Mr. Swinburne himself refined 
and perfected from Praed. No one who had the happiness to be 
alive and a lover of poetry in the autumn of 1866 can forget the 
thrill that ran through him at the cadences of “ Dolores,” and, 
more magical still, of that other Dedicaticn to Sir Edward Burne 


_ Jones which ended in unmatchable match of melody and colour :— 


With stars and sea-winds in her raiment 
Night sinks on the sea. 


' And “the sea,” too, like the famous “ stars” of Dante, leaves us 
» here also with its sound in our ears :— 


For you, and for none of us other, 
Time is not : the dead that must live 

Hold commune with you as a brother 
By grace of the life that you give. 

The heart that was in them is in you, 
Their soul in your spirit endures : 

The strength of their song is the sinew 

Of this that is yours. 


Hence is it that life, everlasting 

As light and as music, abides 

In the sound of the surge of it, casting 
Sound back to the surge of the tides, 
Till sons of the sons of the Norsemen 
Watch, hurtling to windward and lee, — 
Round England, unbacked of her horsemen, 


But to “ Astrophel” the “Dolores” stanza is only an overture. 
The fourfold anapestic just described catches it up before long 
and alternates with it to the end. And the fourth poem, “An 


‘Autumn Vision,” a poem chiefly devoted to Shakspeare, aims at 


and achieves a much more elaborate concert. It begins with 
mixed anapests, swells into a mighty roll of trochees (tetrameter 
catalectic), shrinks momentarily to an interval of shorter qua- 
trains, and after again expanding to the long lines described 
above, settles on this very cunning and not common dizain :— 


In what synod were they sitting, 
All the gods and Caaan 
Whence they watched as fen-fires flitting 
Years and names of men sublime, 
When their counsels found it fitting 
One should stand where none might climb— 
None of man begotten, none 
Born of men beneath the sun 
Till the race of time be run, 
Save this heaven-enfranchised one ? 


But even then Mr. Swinburne has not ex :austed his wiles, 
After these dizains a passage of the old hurrying heroic couplets, 
which he once so much affected, succeeds. Perhaps (it is matter 
of taste) he might have ceased with this magnificent passage :— 


From landward heights whereon the radiance leant 
Full-fraught from heaven, intense and imminent, 
To depths wherein the seething strengths of cloud 
Scarce matched the wrath of waves whereon they bowed, 
From homeborn pride and kindling love of home 
To the outer skies and seas of fire and foam, 
From splendour soft as dew that sundawn thrills 
To gloom that shudders round the world it fills, 
From midnights murmuring round Titania’s ear 
To midnights maddening round the rage of Lear, 
The wonder woven of storm and sun became 

One with the light that lightens from his name. 
The music moving on the sea that felt 

The storm-wind even as snows of springtide melt 
Was blithe as Ariel’s hand or voice might make 
And bid all grief die gladly for its sake. 

And there the soul alive in ear and eye 

That watched the wonders of an hour pass b 

Saw brighter than all stars that heaven rae 
The silent splendour of Cordelia’s tears, 

Felt in the whispers of the quickening wind 

The radiance of the laugh of Rosalind, 

And heard, in sounds that melt the souls of men 
With love of love, the tune of Imogen. 


But he did not think so, and the anapests are once more resorted 
to for the coda. We do not, we confess, know a concerted piece 
of poetical music that surpasses this. 

Some may prefer the simpler “ Swimmer's Dream,” which will 
remind many of the famous old Etretat legend, the first thing 
that some of us ever beard personally about Mr. Swinburne. 
“Grace Darling” is a worthy tribute from Northumbrian bard 
to Northumbrian heroine, and “Loch Torridon” has caught 
much of the spirit of the Northern Highland lakes, so different 
from that of the Southern. “The Palace of Pan” has done the 
same for the pine-woods. But we cannot particularize all where 
all are good. The two odes “ England ” and “ Eton” are, or ought 
to be, well known already to Englishmen and to Etonians. Of 
the minor pieces, if “ An old Saying ” is not fully up to its famous 
theme, “ Many waters cannot quench love,” that is because the 
original text is perhaps the greatest triumph of English prose style. 
The “ Verses to a Cat” are worthy of the subject, as few verses 
to cats are; and the “ Jacobite Song” is one of the greatest things in 
the book ; while, sealing and making good the whole, the Dedica- 
tion stanzas, to which we have already referred, close in the 
harmony of as delightful a book of verse as we have read for 
years. 

No one, perhaps, is more sensible than the capable critic of 
poetry of the impossibility of doing justice to it in a brief review 
in prose. The charm which the poet gives in half a dozen lines 
can be but clumsily reproduced, or more clumsily extolled, in 
dozens and dozens of sentences. But in general, if not in detail, 


_ it is possible to do justice, and we do not know that we can do this 


better than by repeating the simpletruth. The volume is pre-eminent 
among all its author's own later work, and eminent above any- 
thing that has been, or is likely soon to be, produced by living 


Englishmen for its passion of private friendship and public 


patriotism ; for its demonic cunning of language and rhythm ; 
and, above all, for the strong magnificence of its poetical music 
and mystery. worl 
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MISS BROUGHTON’S NEW NOVEL. 
4 Bagianer By Rhoda Broughton. London: Richard Bentley & Son. 


to by Miss Broughton ; but we do not 
think that for a long time past we have been so much 
exhilarated by any book of hers as by A Beginner. It is a very 
shrewd, and yet genial, piece of satire, not too long, and sus- 
tained throughout with the most buoyant humour. The strange 
novels by neurotic ladies, which have achieved so ridiculous a 
success lately, offer to Miss Broughton a capital field for her merry 
and high-spirited pen; and in this book she is more like Gyp 
than ever, but with a difference. It is more than a superficial 
resemblance which has made us think of Un Raté as we read 
A Beginner ; though it is scarcely fair to compare one of the best 
of Miss Broughton’s works with one of the least good ever pro- 
duced by the most delightful of living French writers. 


The ratée in Miss Broughton’s new story is a very nice young 
lady, brought up in the best county society, wealthy, well 
connected, innocent in the highest degree, who is, nevertheless, 
driven by some maggot in her fair brain to write an anonymous 
aovel, “treating the interaction of the passions” in the brand- 
few manner. Her book finds a publisher, and, when the story 
opens, a package of copies, in three volumes each, is delivered at 
the secluded mansion where her aunt and she cultivate all the 
respectabilities. Her first emotion, of course, is one of passionate 
self-gratulation; but, one by one, her relatives and friends read 
the novel, and grievous indeed is the result upon each. With a 
great deal of ingenuity we are made to feel that the iron goes 
deeper and deeper into the Beginner’s soul, until she would give 
anything on earth to destroy the record of her foolishness. 

If the reviews had supported her, however, Miss Jocelyn could 
have borne the brunt of her family. But the newspapers are 
contemptuous or cold. At last that most important journal 
The Porch falls upon her novel—to which she had given the 
unhappy title of Miching Mallecho—and tramples it, with war- 
whoops long sustained, into the mire. About this time she makes 
the acquaintance of a young and rising man of letters, Edgar 
Hatcheson, with whom she launches upon a foolish tide of flirta- 
tion, very mild and innocent on both sides. He is the only 
literary man whom she has ever met. Miss Broughton is to be 
complimented on the creation of Edgar Hatcheson. His slightly 
under-bred manner, his excellent intentions, his vanity, his 
kindliness, his genuine love of literature—the way in which we 
are made to feel that, while so very much more clever than all 
Miss Jocelyn’s circle of male associates, he is at the same time a 
little bit less of a gentleman than any one of them—all this deli- 
cately suggested without a touch of emphasis, is really very 
admirably done indeed. 


It is Edgar Hatcheson who is the blind fate whose duty it is 
finally to crush the literary ambition in Emma Jocelyn’s bosom ; 
but we shall not tell how this is done, for Miss Broughton’s story 
must not be spoiled. The incidental characters are not less 
excellent of their kind. Mrs. Chantry, who, when stirred into 
action, uses her tongue like a firebrand, and who bewails the day 
when she became “aunt to Vesuvius”; the lady who cannot 
enjoy her dinner-party because she has mislaid the Baronetcy, 
and is tortured with a fear that the wrong person has taken her 
in ; “ the houri in mustard-colour,” a certain lecturer on woman’s 
tights ; Lord Heathcote, who labours under the impression that 
he can be invisible at will, and hovers round the table in a night- 
cap, with a coronet on the front of it; the soft and yielding 
Lesbia, who is persuaded—to Emma Jocelyn’s agony—by the 
treatment of “the interaction of the passions” in Miching Mallecho 
that her excellent husband has never really appreciated her, and 
is not worthy of her love; even the animals are drawn with 
unfailing animation and clearness. Miss Broughton’s beasts are 
elways enchanting, and in A Beginner there is a squirrel, who, 
when visited, “makes little vexed protesting ncises,” to show 
that it is not quite well, but “cannot be very ill, as, when 
loosed from his friend’s hand, he runs, with erected tail, to his 
store of nuts, and begins to nibble with a little sawing noise.” 
Among “humans” there is a butler, who, at a dinner-party at 
home, when the mistress of the house has talked too long to one 

Boma” loudly, “ A little more conversation to the right, 


But we must not pick the plums out of Miss Broughton’s 
excellent pudding. In closing we will make two criticisms in 
matters of detail, if only to show how carefully we have read 
A Beginner. Edger Hatcheson, a young self-made man, just 
ning to be could not belong to the Atheneum 
Club, yet the plot entirely hangs on his so belonging. And when, 


at the end, the whole edition of Miching Mallecho is recalled, we 
are told that only five copies are missing, those in the public 
libraries. Miss Broughton has forgotten all the review copies, 
although they have taken such a prominent place in her story. 


ELECTION CASES 1892 AND 1893. 


Middle 
Circuit, Barrister ct-Law.  Loodon : Stevens 
& Sons, Lim. 1894. 
Now that the days when the free and independent elector 
openly sold his vote to the highest bidder are no more, and 
Parliamentary elections are—theoretically, at all events—con- 
ducted on strictly moral lines, which are more or less defined by 
the Corrupt Practices Act, it is difficult for even the most right- 
minded and well-meaning worker to keep without the meshes of 
that legal net, so excellently adapted for catching minnows as 
well as Tritons. 

Any one who takes any part in an election may, as the result 
of his enthusiastic efforts on behalf of his candidate, find himself 
in serious trouble, and may even, much to his astonishment, be 
awakened to the fact that through his instrumentality the candi- 
date has been unseated. It must, therefore, be a matter for 
satisfaction to all political workers to have at least some of the 
pitfalls by which they are surrounded pointed out to them, as is 
so well done in this most excellent little work of Mr. Day’s. 

The trial of the batch of petitions after the General Election of 
1892, and of the three petitions on bye elections in 1893, cleared 
up to some extent a few of the many doubtful and involved questions 
as to what may or may not be done before, during, and after an 
election, and Mr. Day has utilized that opportunity to collect and 
arrange in a most systematic way the points of law and practice 
arising out of those petitions. Included amongst the former we 
find questions of the commencement of candidature and election 
expenses ; the relation of political and other associations to the 
candidate ; and—possibly the most important—the new phase of 
“treating” by political associations by means of picnics, con- 
versaziones, and fétes, &c.; any question being readily found 
by means of a good index, a luxury not infrequently lacking 
in books of reference. There is also in Part II. a sufficiently full 
report of the judgments, though it is abridged from the short- 
hand notes. One great advantage of this book is that it is cal- 
culated to be of use not only to lawyers, but also to candidates 
and to all concerned in the work of an election, as it is written in 
language sufficiently technical for the legally trained minds of 
the wearers of wig and gown, yet not too much so for those 
who have not had the advantage of such a training. 

It is quite evident that Mr. Day has spared no pains or trouble 
in making this book of practical] value, and it is a most satisfac- 
tory addendum to the last edition of Rogers on Elections, Part IL., 
which was edited by him, on which we were glad to be able 
to make satisfactory comment when it was published. 

The book is not a mere summary of decisions, but it is a vade 
mecum for all concerned in electioneering, not omitting the 
Returning Officer himself; for he will find interesting study in 
contemplating the eccentricities of voting-paper marking, as 
shown in the facsimiles of doubtful ballot-papers placed in the 
ballot-boxes. In these enlightened days of School Boards and 
similar luxuries, the average man would be inclined to think 
that the intelligent voter, in whose hands are placed by a 
generous Legislature the destinies of his country, at least to the 
extent of having his say in the selection of a member of Parlia- 
ment, would not have much difficulty in placing a X against the 
name of the man of his choice. But it is not so. Whether it be 
that the solemnity inseparable from so serious a function as re- 
cording a vote in the secrecy of the miniature stall provided for 
that purpose, or perhaps the potency of the last glass of ale 
necessary to screw him up to voting pitch, who can say? But 
the fact remains that marks of various kinds, shapes, and descrip- 
tions are placed on ballot-papers, and in places on those papers 
as various. In some cases the ordinary pencil provided for the 
voter's convenience is thrust aside, and the bucolic elector utilizes 
his thumbnail to make his mark with. 

We are also shown a facsimile of the celebrated Walsall Hat 


| Cards. To the ordinary mind it would not appear that there 


was much difference between wearing a card of one pattern or 
another in a hat. O simple-minded elector, beware! A card 
ordered and paid for as a hat card, and cut to a convenient shape 
for the purpose for which it is intended, is a “ mark of distinc- 
tion,” and must not be so utilized; but a card of another shape, 
and less convenient, is, apparently, permitted to adorn the head~ 
gear of the electorate. 
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“Treating” is certainly about the most subtle of all the snares 
set for the political enthusiast. A box of cigars handed round 
at a convivial meeting through the generosity of an individual 
may, under some circumstances, be illegal, and political death 
may lurk in the ordinary teapot, unless all the consumers of the 
beverage poured therefrom have paid, each for himself, the full 
value of his share of the decoction. 

The question of Agency is almost as nice as that of Treating. 
We are told of a worthy man, a patron of the gentle art of 
angling, who had been voluntarily canvassing and taking voters 
to the poll, and who was presiding at a supper of an Anglers’ 
Society, during the festivities introduced the candidate to the 
members. He at once became an agent! Fortunately he was 
evidently a man of circumspection, as no corrupt or illegal prac- 
tice was proved to have been committed by him ; but had it 
been otherwise, what dire consequences might not have followed 
that friendly introduction ! 

The wonder is that, fenced round as elections are by the 
barbed wire of this far-reaching Act, which provides so grand a 
scope for splitting of hairs, any candidate manages to struggle 
into the House of Commons. Without wilfully and intentionally 
breaking the Act, many must be the slips made by candidates 
and agents; but we do not often hear much about them, because 
probably both parties, in this respect, build glass houses, which 
practice precludes either from throwing the stone of petition at 
the other. The moral to be learned from studying this book of 
Mr. Day’s is, if an opportunity arises for “chancing it” with 
teference to doing something at an election, adopt that time- 
honoured piece of advice given by Mr. Punch to those about to 
marry—“ Don’t.” An agent should put his foot down at once 
when well-meant but dangerous suggestions are made to him by 
workers, no matter who they are or what their position may be. 
As a rule such suggestions, if carried out, have but little, if any, 
effect on the result of the election. There is far too great a 
tendency to do risky things which, if done, are worth but little ; 
and, if the agent be a weak man, he is sure to be urged on to 
“chance it” by the stronger mind, the proprietor of which 
probably stands to lose nothing. An election agent should be a 
man with backbone, he should thoroughly master the Corrupt 
Practices Act, and then carry it out, using all his firmness of 
character, and insisting on his views being adopted; but, above 
all, he must have tact. Candidates generally do not take half 
enough pains to secure a good election agent, and then, of course, 
should things go wrong, it is the agent who isto blame. Whether 
the Act is right or wrong we need not now discuss; but Mr. 
Day’s book will remain of the greatest use to those whom the 
Act affects. 


FOUR BOOKS OF TRAVEL. 


The Pamirs. By the Earl of Dunmore. London: John Murray. 
ek Journal. By Josephine Dientsch-Peary. London: Longmars 


In the Shadow of the Pagoda, By E.D.Cuming. London: Allen & Co, 
The South Sea Islanders and the Queensland Labour Trade, By William 
T. Wawn. London: Swan Sonnenschein & Co. 


OME men are born travellers, and Lord Dunmore certainly 

is one of them. Nothing short of a daring spirit of adven- 

ture could have induced an English nobleman, with all comforts 
and luxuries at his command, to go stumbling about the Roof of 
the World and cross the Pamirs in the depth of winter. The 
adventure needed iron resolution and an iron constitution; and 
he was constrained besides to a régime of severe asceticism. He 
and his companion, Major Roche, had to face a succession of physical 
difficulties any one of which might have proved materially insur- 
mountable. Valleys were choked with piles of snowdrift, and from 
time to time the only practicable tracks were found buried beneath 
fallen débris or carried away bodily by landslips. There was a 
caravan of nearly sixty ponies, sometimes supplemented by nearly 
as many yaks. The men attending the caravan had to be lodged; 
a drove of sheep were taken along to supply the larder; and, if 
they did not load up when opportunity served with fuel for 
firewood, they would be very literally left out in the cold. For 
the cold was intense. It is true that the thermometer never fell 


over the tent ropes. Lord Dunmore crossed sixty-nine rivers 


and forty-one passes. The rivers were sometimes in flood ; 
sometimes they ran over treacherous quicksands; and after mid- 
day, especially in Western Thibet, they were swollen by the 
melting of the mountain snows. As for the passes, they varied 
in altitude up to nearly 19,000 feet ; occasionally the ascent would 
be by a crevassed glacier, and the descent by a slope almost 
precipitous, bestrewn with boulders and rent into fissures. 
The natives being all abroad as to distances, the travellers 
could seldom calculate the length of their marches, and often 
were belated in the most trying conditions. The strain on the 
strongest constitutions was tremendous, as were the sharp alterna- 
tions of heat and cold. The travellers would be riding at noon 
through valleys sultry as the Sahara, unable even to unsaddle for 
lunch because there was nothing to give shelter from the blazing 
sun. Later they might be caught in a blizzard, with thick snow- 
drift, on the unprotected crest of some lofty pass, All due pre- 
cautions were taken, yet it is marvellous that the Kashmiris in 
particular stood the cold so well; and the adventurers, when 
they parted—as they were obliged to do—on the plateaux of the 
Pamirs, could boast that they had only lost four of their ponies. 
For the traders, who do far less severe work, always reckon with 
the loss of a heavy percentage of their animals, and occasionally 
an entire caravan comes to grief. At altitudes several thousand 
feet higher than the summit of Mont Blanc the difficulty of 
breathing was extreme ; yet the riders had often to dismount and 
labour onwards on foot, weighted as they were with their furs 
and woollens. 

Starting from Kashmir, and starting at the least favourable 
season, the route lay acruss the Kurakoram to Leh, Yarkand, 
and Kashgar, thence westward to the Khirgiz Pamirs, and home- 
ward afterwards through Russian Turkestan. Lord Dunmore 
could never have achieved what he did had he not been backed 
up by all-powerful letters of recommendation. For that sealed 
with the seal of the Emperor of China he was indebted to the 
friendly offices of the Governor-General of India, and he was 
equally fortunate in obtaining credentials directly from the Czar. 
The efficacy of his Chinese passport was clearly demonstrated by 
the incivility of the smaller officials at outposts, who could 
neither read nor understand it. But everywhere else he was 
almost embarrassed by Oriental civilities; his receptions near the 
towns were so many triumphal progresses, and nothing could 
exceed the cordiality and hospitality of the Russian officers, 
Yet the exception made in his case by the Czar proved the rule 
of Russian jealousy as to intrusion on those remote dominions ; 
for his companion, Major Roche, as a British officer, was refused 
permission to pass the frontier. 

Mrs. Peary’s Arctic Journal is another wonderful record of 
energy and endurance, and of feminine heroism as well. If we 
may judge by the lady’s photographs, she seems far better fitted 
to do the honours of her drawing-room in Philadelphia than to 
winter in a snow-hovel among the Arctic glaciers and ice-floes, 
But even of that hovel she made a home; the interior was 
arranged with the elegance of a boudoir, and Mr. Peary may be 
congratulated as a most fortunate man in having a helpmate at 
once so brave and so womanlike. They sailed for Northern 
Greenland in the Kite, which, after landing them, returned to 
America, coming back to pick them up again the following 
summer. As the Kite threaded the ice-pack of Smith’s Sound 
and Kennedy Channel, and steamed along under the black pre- 
cipices of Greenland, Mrs. Peary expresses nothing but pleasure 
and admiration. But on the very eve of the disembarkation a 
terrible accident occurred, Mr. Peary chanced to break his leg. 
The surgeon assured him that it would be months before he could 
recover the use of the limb. Most people would have taken the 
accident as a warning, and turned back, Mrs. Peary nursed 
her husband night and day, till it was possible to carry him 
ashore ; and then he superintended arrangements in which he could 
not actively assist. Thanks to devoted nursing and a good 
constitution, his recovery was more rapid than could have been 
expected. They were left with the doctor and two or three 
other companions whom Mrs. Peary always mentions as “ the 
boys.” For her pleasant colloquislisms give a kindly piquancy 
to the narrative. At least these explorers knew what they 
meant to do, so they had come amply supplied with stores 
and utensils; and some of Mrs. Peary’s menus, where tinned 
delicacies were eked out with venison and wild fowl, sound 
extremely appetizing. They made friends with the wandering 


— 
so low as is frequently the case in Canada or Manitoba, But 
the winds blew incessantly from the cold Northern quarter over 
those storm-beaten plateaux, and often rose to a hurricane. With | Esquimo, who were attracted from all parts by the reports of 
the slight protection afforded by the tents sleep was almost im- | their liberality ; the men entered their service for pay in goods; 
possible, and if the tents were never swept away in the gales,they | the women made themselves useful with needlework and in 
were always liable to be overturned by the ponies. The un- | other ways; and teams of dogs were purchased for the sledges, 
fortunate animals, hardy as they were, would crowd up in the | Mrs. Peary took kindly to these unlucky nomads; but, like 
lee of the canvas for shelter, and were continually tumbling | Nansen, she doubts whether the liberal strangers did. not do 
EE | them more harm than good by introducing them to luxuries un=! 
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attainable in the future. Unfortunately her native friends were 
as disgusting in their habits as they were filthy in their persons, 
and she relates some extremely picturesque experiences when she 
was forced by darkness, cold, and snowdrift to accept the hospitality 
of their snow-houses. We hear much of the wearisome winter days 
and much of the various sledging expeditions. For months she 
was separated from her husband, who had gone to explore the 

interior, and for weeks she almost despaired of his return. Nor 
were her fears at all unreasonable, for a botanist who came out 
in the Kite on her second voyage was actually lost, But they had 
the satisfaction of standing on the northern promontory of Green- 
land, and looking away to the Northern Pole across the frozen 
billows of the Arctic Ocean. Mrs. Peary’s descriptions of scenery 
are admirable, and the volume is lavishly illustrated with re- 
markably beautiful and delicate engravings. 

In the Shadow of the Pagoda is a bright account of Burmah and 
the Burmese by a merchant of Rangoon who knows them well. 
He paints the respectable population in rather pleasing colours, 
describing them as amiable though extremely indolent. They try 
their best to drive a bargain, but are content with little, and make 
very fair clerks and servants. The life of a merchant must be 
monotonous enough; but there is a brief season when the toil 
is incessant. When the rice crop is being ground, sifted, 
and shipped the mills and machinery are in perpetual motion 
day and night. It gives an idea of the extent of a flourishing 
business when we are told that the “Godown ”—the storehouse and 
works—of Mr. Cuming’s firm covered an area of three acres. The 
article of export next in importance to rice is the timber, which, 
after being felled in the forests of the interior, is tossed into the 
rivers. Each stem or log bears the brand of the owner, and his 
agents at the shipping ports are waiting to claim their property. 
They do not seem to suffer much from dishonesty, nor do we hear 
of the brands being effaced. When the rivers are in flood much 
of the wood is thrown up, and caught in clefts in the rocks. 
Even these waifs and strays generally reach their destination, as 
a trifle is paid for salvage. The second half of the book deals 
with the disreputable classes, who are numerous, and from whom 
any number of dacoits are always being recruited. There are 
many exciting stories of dacoity and of the games at hide-and- 
seek in the jungles between the outlaws and police. These dacoits 
ravish, murder, and mutilate, yet when they are caught and con- 
demned we are inclined to pity them. For to men who love the 
free life of the forests, stonebreaking and shot-drill in heavy irons 
in the gloomy prison yards, on a life sentence, must be simply 
hell upon earth. 

There is much monotonous repetition in The South Sea 
Islanders, but it gives a good idea of “ black-birding,” from the 
trading skipper’s point of view. Yet Mr. Wawn is no mean hand 
at a description, and he narrates graphically enough his remi- 
niscences of storm and shipwreck. Nor is he insensible to the 
beauties of scenery and the glories of tropical sunsets. His must 
be a rather perilous profession. The weather in these seas is 
treacherous ; the force of the hurricanes is irresistible ; and there 
is always a chance of being shot by suspicious natives, and, in 
some cases, of being eaten afterwards—although that is, in a 
double sense, a secondary consideration. Nor can we wonder at 
the attitude of the islanders. Mr. Wawn doubtless says all that 
can be said in favour of the trade when decently conducted ; but 
the lot of the “recruits”—as he euphuistically styles his ani- 
mated cargo—is at best far from a pleasant one. They are 
usually bartered by the chief men of the tribes, in exchange for 
guns, spirits, &c. They are packed away in the hold in the pro- 
portion of about nine-tenths of a man to each unit of tonnage, 
which must be disagreeable when the hatches are battened down. 
If they attempt to abscond they must take the consequences. And 
sometimes a “recruit” goes permanently astray, when the name of 
his island escapes his memory, and he cannot localize the spot 
within five hundred leagues or so. 


NOVELS. 


Esther Waters. By George Moore. London: Walter Scott. 1894. 


Christina Chard. By Mrs. Campbell Praed. 3 vols. London: Chatto & 
Windus. 1894. 
en ce By Frank Hudson. 2 vols. London: Ward & 


of Br, Lady Dive By C. L. Pirkis. 


before to the productivn of a really fine novel. Indeed, we 
require some refinement of language to distinguish any strictures 
which we may be forced to make with regard to this book from 
what may seem to be said with: greater indulgence of. stories 


which have not occupied a tenth part so much toil and thought. 
Mr. Moore, at all events, never slurs over his work ; it is several | 
years since he gave us a novel, and Esther Waters bears evidence 
on almost every page of strenuous labour with the file. Its chief 
faults, indeed, seem to be the result of over-elaboration ; but this 
is not a frequent error in the British novelist, and it is one to 
which it behoves a critic to be as tender as possible. 


Esther Waters is an attempt to portray, without idealism, the 
life of a common, honest, uneducated woman from childhood to 
old age. Esther is the daughter of a very poor Plymouth Sister, 
who, on the early death of her husband, makes the serious mis- 
take of marrying again, and finds herself linked to a drunken brute, 
of whose unceasing children she becomes the mother. Esther, un- 
taught, untrained, supported only by her stubborn native piety, 
is forced to go out at a very early age into service. She does not 
know how to read, and throughout her life, although at various 
times she essays to learn, she never masters this accomplishment. 
Her first “ place” is in the curious establishment, on the South 
Coast, of a trainer of racehorses, where, to complete the incon- 
gruity, the mistress is a Plymouth Sister, like Esther herself. 
At this house, Woodview, she spends several months, and all the 
early part of the book is picturesquely occupied with her life 
there. While she is there the stable is extremely successful, 
and one of the horses wins at Goodwood. Esther is gradually 
drawn into the racing and betting excitement, although she 
never loses her dogged, conscientious sense of the sin of it 
all. At length, one of the servants, William Latch, a man 
who has attracted her from the first, seduces her under pro- 
mise of marriage, and her conscience, in a paroxysm of revolt, 
forbids her to speak to him again. He hangs about a little in 
amazement and dudgeon, and then takes up with another and a 
smarter girl, Esther finds that she is about to become a mother, 
and has to leave Woodview. 


The rest of the book describes the various struggles she. 
makes, through the direst straits of poverty, to remain respect- 
able and to bring up her little son in health and honesty. 
She passes through many vicissitudes of fortune, the highest 
not very high, the lowest low indeed. She preserves her cha-~ 
racter and her health, however, in hard domestic service; the 
boy lives and thrives, and, in process of time, she comes across 
William Latch again, and becomes his wife. She is now reason- 


ably comfortable for a while, and fairly happy, for he is faithful - 


to her, and he is the landlord of a tolerably good public-house. 
He is stil], however, saturated with the old racing poison, and 
gradually his house becomes notorious for its betting clientéle. 
The police come down upon him, his licence is taken away, and 
he languishes into a consumption. 
Esther returns to service, ending up her life at Woodview as the 
companion of her old religious mistress, who has been laft there 
in shrunken poverty, the only remnant of all the luxury and 
lavish display of the former racing-establishment. At the very 
close of the book, Esther’s son, now a handsome young soldier, 
comes down to see her. “She was conscious that she had accom- 
plished her woman’s work—she had brought him up to man’s 
estate ; and that was her sufficient reward.” 


That a novel realistically drawn upon such lines as these must 
be gloomy and harsh in many of its details follows as a matter , 
of course. But Mr. Moore, yielding to the wisdom which 
comes with years, has dwelt upon no needless crudity. He has 
drawn his grim picture very carefully and tenderly, with a thrilling 
sincerity of pity. He has shown with vividness what the attrac- 
tions and what the dangers of betting are. Some passages in this 
novel are of the most poignant humanity and fill the heart with 
compassion ; it is impossible to read, for instance, of the death | 
of William Latch without emotion. Where the book fails a little 
in execution is in the absolute absence of humour, and in the 
lack of salient feature in the majority of the extremely numerous | 
personages who are introduced. We read Mr. Moore’s descrip- 
tions of these people, but we rarely see them clearly. The very 
minute racing particulars, too, will weary the majority of readers. 
In the rigid, ignorant, faithful Esther, however, true to her reli- 
gious principles even when circumstances are most unfavourable, | 
yet not puritanical or averse to enjoyment, Mr. Moore has 
created a very consistent and interesting type, which we believe 
will live. Esther Waters appeals, not to the rapid novel- 
but to the appreciators of serious literature; and we are con~ 
fident that they will welcome it as a genuine addition to the 
fiction of the most ambitious kind. Mr. Moore’s worst enemy, - 
still, is the dry or pulverized manner in which he strews his page 
with uniform detail; his greatest effort should be to learn to mass _ 
his effects. 


There is nothing squalid about the of 
Chard. This lady gives: her name to a novel which gives they 


He dies at last ruined, and . 
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impression of being spoken at the top of her voice by a very 
yoluble female narrator. It deals with a young Australian lady, 
who originally (or aboriginally) ranged “the virgin wilds of the 
Australian bush—floating hair, cctton frock, and arms full of 
maidenhair fern,” but who now, having produced a millionaire 
papa, blazes in London society, ani is introduced as “The 
Destroying Angel.” The author tries to give an impression of 
the interests of a large civilization, and we are whirled in a 
vortex of politics, art, sport, fashion, betting, and dining; but it 
is all confused and cloudy. It is not given to every one, and 
certainly not to the author of Christina Chard, to paint a rapid 
picture of society life. There is always an interest in the 
arrival, upon the crowded stage of London, of people who by 
accident or stress of character have made themselves the sudden 
masters of a fortune. But Christina Chard is represented as being 
one of those neurotic and abnormal women who are the daughters 
of much reading of that strange and sickly book, The Heavenly 
Twins, while her father, the swindling Australian adventurer, 
who dies at last at a public meeting of the shareholders in his 
own ruined enterprise, is a shadow. There is some cleverness, as 
of a practised hand, in Christina Chard, but it possesses no 
literary charm, and shows no power in the creation of character, 


It is sometimes alleged that the old merry humour of the Irish 
is a thing of the past, but it certainly lingers in the pages of She 
Shall be Mine. This is a story of the Lever class, full of brogue 
and horse-racing and broad (but not at all too broad) love-making. 
Mr. Dolan, who tells the tale, has come down to Ballyboyle for 
the fishing, and takes up his abode at the Tolka Mill. This build- 
ing is the centre of the novel, all whose innocent humours and 
intrigues proceed around it. The hero persuades a racing friend, 
Mr. Langton, to come over from England, and bring a horse to 
run in the Ballyboyle races. An objectionable Captain Tempest 
does the same, although not invited, and all three live at the Mill. 
They make the acquaintance of some neighbouring heiresses, and 
the usual complications ensue. There is also a mysterious female 
criminal, who has committed no crime, and a fierce detective, 
who detects nothing, and a midnight elopement, and comic 
political outrages, and a thousand agreeable diversions. She 
Shall be Mine is not very plausibly constructed, and at the end it 
yields to the melodramatic tastes of modern readers in a rather 
unhappy way; but where it describes the good-natured and 
shrewd inhabitants of Ballyboyle, and sports around in the true 
old Milesian manner, it is very good reading indeed. We are 
excessively pleased with a schoolboy, Patsey O’Brien, who is 
given to writing down, in phonetic colloquials, “all he knows 
consarnin’” various subjects. We cannot resist giving an extract 
from his essay on “ Cats ” :— 

‘Cats has 9 lives, but only wan at a time. If Cats had 
more thin wan life at a time they wood not kno what to do 
wid thim all. Wan life at a time is enuf for eny baste, same 
as men and wimin. Bad boys thros stones at Cats, for which 
they will go to hel and burn for iver an iver, Amen! There 
was wanst in the sweet town iv Kilkiny 2 Cats, an 2 bad 
boys tide there tales together an slung thim across a line for 
divarshion, an they ett aich other up, an left nothin ony there 
Tales, for which thim 2 bad boys aut to have got 6 monts, but 
they didn’t. We wanst had a cat in our house, an it bet all! 
{t wood sleep no where ony on me mudder's chest. Me 
mudder didn’t mind it a bit, e she was ust to it, but me 
fathr woodn’t stand it at all, an ust to ketch it be the tale 
an sling it ut iv the bed 20 times a nite.’ 


We can recommend She Shall be Mine as a thoroughly enter- 
taining Irish novel. 

The Detective Story is ever with us. It appeals too directly 
to the love of mystery and the pleasures of the chase to have any 
fear of losing its popularity. The heroine of The Experiences of 
Loveday Brooke is a small, keen, not very pretty (we think), not 
very young (we are sure), lady detective, who is always called in 
at the last moment in extremely obscure cases which have baffled 
the best experience and ingenuity of all the professional males of 
Europe. The successive stories are certainly exciting, in a 
Sherlock-Holmesey way. But there is a fatiguing sameness in 
them—not in their plots, which are various enough, but in the 
mode of working them out. The case almost seems hopeless, the 
wrong cues are being followed up, the wrong persons are being 
tracked, when suddenly the lady detective arrives on the scene, 
looks around, sees a hair-pin box open, or the trade-mark inside 
a hat, or a few threads of a serge dress sticking to a dog’s tooth, 
and then we know we are all right, and the culprit is on the 


verge of exposure. 


LISZT’S LETTERS. 


The Letters of Franz Liszt. Collected and edited by La Mara. Trans- 
lated by Constance Bache. 2 vols. London: Grevel & Co. 1894. 


E are afraid we somehow cannot approach the volumes 
before us in the same spirit of reverence as shown by La 
Mara, the original collector and editor, and by Miss Constance 
Bache, the translator. “Que d’eau! que d'eau! que d’eau!” ex- 
claimed a famous grognard at the sight of an inundation ; “ Quede 
lettres! que de lettres! que de lettres!” is about all one feels 
tempted to say when first confronted by the 659 letters of 
Franz Liszt now before the reading public. And the impression 
improves but little as one wades through the copiously annotated. 
pages. Let us explain at once that we have no wish to treat the 
collection in a mean spirit of flippancy, and nothing is further 
from the reviewer's intentions than any mark of disrespect to the 
memory of Franz Liszt—as noble an artist as ever graced his 
profession. Only we do not find what we anticipated we should 
find in these letters ; and, moreover, if ever the exception proves 
the rule, it is in this correspondence, where the style is decidedly 
not the man. The personality of Franz Liezt is as fascinating as it 
is puzzling, and it is absolutely tantalizing to find that, in a mass 
of 659 letters, extending over a period of fifty-eight years (from 
1828 to 1886), not the least clue is furnished for the reconstitu- 
tion of some of the most enigmatic pages of Liszt's life. The 
division of the material into periods—(a) Years of travel as a 
virtuoso; (6) Weimar; (c) Rome; (d) Weimar—Pest—Rome— 
seems to suggest a promise of some kind. But, to the reader's 
disappointment, the succession of letters furnishes no links between 
these important periods, and brings no fresh documents to light. 
In point of fact, who has not been fortunate enough to hear Liszt 
can never form an idea as to the artist, and whoever has not 
become acquainted with the man—the kind, the noble-minded, 
the generous—in the Wagner-Liezt correspondence will certainly 
carry away only a passing impression from the perusal of La 
Mara’s collection. Nor can it be said that the editor's method 
of presenting the letters in chronological order is quite satis- 
factory ; the system would have answered very well had one to 
follow the evolution of this or that phenomenon in Liszt's career. 
As it is, it would have been more practical to classify the whole 
correspondence according to the addresses, We should have had 
then series of letters to Schumann, to Rubinstein, to Saint-Saéns, 
&e., and not only would we be able to follow the growth of 
intimacy between great men, but this co-ordination of material 
would enable us to lay our hands at once on some documentary 
evidence which, now scattered over two bulky volumes, hardly 
repays the fatigue of the search. 

The most interesting letters in the collection are those ad- 
dressed to composers sending in their MSS. for opinion and 
sometimes for revision. With angelic patience Liszt would 
advise and correct, and it is only in 1882 that, in a letter to the 
editor of the Allgemeine Musikzeitung, he sent out a mild protest 
against further indiscretions of the kind. Then there are letters 
to his various publishers, to some friends, and infinite letters of 
introduction and recommendation which Liszt seemed never tired 
of giving and people never tired of asking for. Almost no 
private matters of any importance are handled in the correspond- 
ence; letters Nos. 21, 26, and 29, vol. i., alone show the man as we 
like to imagine him. : 

The translator, we think, has made a mistake in adhering too 
closely to the text ; the spirit, the flavour, so to say, of the whole 
thing suffers from such minute reproduction ; whilst, as regards 
the style, this literality brings it next door to “ English as she is 
spoke.” What charabia is, for instance, the following (No. 77, 
vol. i)?—“I am deeply sensible of your charming lines, 
Mademoiselle, the impression of which is the completion for me - 
of the harmonious vibrations of your beautiful talent.” Then, 
translation from the French and German of titles, newspapers, 
quotations, and puns is to small purpose ; whoever is likely to 
patronize La Mara’s volumes is sure to understand German and 
French quite well. At least it is absolutely useless to explain that 
Musikverein means Musical Union; nervés, nervous; les Troyens, 
the Trojans; that Varianten is an equivalent for “ various read- 
ings,” which it is not ; that Bachgesellschaft means Bach Society ; 
that Theaterzeitung means “Theatrical Times” (p. 54, vol. i.), 
which it does not, and soon. As for puns and calembours, with 
which the letters simply bristle, they should have been given | 
in the original, if only to avoid such phrases as :—“The new 
opera can then afford to wait a while like a ‘good thing’— 
only may weariness at it remain long absent” (p. 391, vol. i.), 
or “men . . . who succeed more easily in pouring forth in these 
matters’ than in being well versed in them” (p. 323, vol. i.), &c. 
As it is, either the original has to be given in a foot-note to 


4 make the meaning clear, or else “ untranslatable little pun” has to? 
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be explained by way of apology for the attempted translation. 
There are several inexactitudes in these foot-notes, and in some 
explanatory matter, but it is needless to linger over these. We 
may point out, however, with advantage to the editor, we think, 
that the date of 1836, for letter No. 10 in vol. i. (written from St. 
Gervais, in Switzerland), cannot be correct ; stamps and stamp- 
collecting are mentioned therein, and, as we know, the use of 
postage stamps dates only from 1840, whilst the first emission of 
Swiss stamps is of 1843. 


TEL EL AMARNA. 
Tel el Amarna, By W. M. Flinders Petrie, D.C.L. London: Methuen. 
1894. 


CCORDING to Mr. Petrie there is no such place as Tel el 
Amarna. The name, he says, was mistakenly given by 
tourists to a district on the Nile, near the boundary-line between 
Upper and Middle Egypt, called Hadjee Kandeel, or, as he writes 
it, “Haj Qandil.” He finds two neighbouring villages called El 
Amarieh and E] Till, and thinks El Till may be a corruption of 
El Tell. There are so many small mistakes in these statements 
that, when we come a little further on to some similar state- 
ments respecting the eighteenth dynasty king whom we know as 
Khuenaten, we hesitate to accept them. If Mr. Petrie’s Arabic 
is weak, can we have confidence in his hieroglyphics? Tell, 
properly Tall, cannot be the same as Till, pronounced Teel. 
Amarna is an adjective derived from the name—Beni Amran—of 
the Arab tribe which colonized the region. As to the king, no 
doubt the same hieroglyphics make both “Khu,” or, more cor- 
rectly, “ Chut,” and also “ Akh,” which Mr. Petrie prefers. After 
Khuenaten’s name has been so written for some thirty years— 
that is, ever since it was first discovered—a clear reason should 
be adduced for making a change. A clear reason is in existence 
for changing Hatasu into Hatshepset, for there can be no doubt 
Hatasu was incorrect. Chutenaten is not incorrect, or, at all 
events, is not more incorrect than Akhenaten, and there is no 
object to be gained except the puzzle of readers and the gratifica- 
tion of a love of innovation for its own sake. Mr. Petrie him- 
self does not seem very sure about it. On p. 6 we read of a 
district called Akhuaten, and within a few lines the king is also 
named Akhuaten. For this change Mr. Petrie makes no attempt 
to account. 

These blemishes must be pointed out; but, on the whole, Mr. 
Petrie has again produced a most interesting book, and thrown 
light on an obscure but most important episode of Egyptian his- 
tory. The question as to why the King discarded Amen and 
worshipped the disk instead is not yet answered, To say that his 
mother, Thyi, persuaded him to change is only to postpone the 
difficulty. Where did Queen Thyi learn disk-worship? Is Aten 
an Egyptian word, older than the eighteenth dynasty, or did she 
bring it in also? Some have suggested that she came from 
Armenia, even that she was a Circassian ; but are there any traces 
or traditions among the Armenians and Circassians of disk-wor- 
ship? Even more curious than this rebellion against Amen is 
the change in art. If we see a collection of Egyptian objects, 
pottery, scarabs, necklaces, and so forth, we know at once which 
are of this period. The great glass case in which Dr. Wallis 
Budge has arrauged blue crockery at the British Museum owes 
its glorious blaze of colour to the presence of a preponderance of 
objects from Hadjee Kandeel. Mr. Petrie found painted pave- 
ments representing young cattle playing among reeds, and gives 
enlarged details of some parts. Modern decorators cannot excel 
them. The authorities of the Gizeh Museum would not permit Mr. 
Petrie to work at the tombs which adjoined the short-lived city of 
Khuenaten, which is a pity, as he might have given better ex- 
amples of drawings of horses. The sculptor of Khuenaten, Bek, 
the son of Men, was assuredly one of the most original artists 
the world has ever seen. He threw aside the old Egyptian 
canons of proportion, and started afresh with the study of nature. 
Some drawings Mr. Petrie gives in the plates of the present 
volume are quite Greek in feeling. Bek was probably, or cer- 
tainly, the sculptor of the beautiful bust of Queen Thyi at Gizeh, 
of which casts are well known. 


were, apparently, made to represent the rough trunks of trees, 
ing branches of vines 


before. One of his most interesting discoveries was of some 
fragments of cuneiform tablets, a portion, of course, of the great 
accumulation which has been so often mentioned of late. On 
some of them the very names of the Babylonian scribe and his 
Egyptian servant are written. They are on a little cylinder of 
clay, which is “inscribed for Tetuna, probably an Egyptian, the 
servant of Samas-niki, which would be the name of the scribe,” 
This is very interesting and valuable. The name of another 
scribe, an Egyptian, was found on a boundary stone. On the 
whole, this is a useful contribution to Egyptian history, and in 
the historical chapter, which concludes the book, Mr. Petrie deals 
cleverly and carefully with many of the more difficult problems 
involved, 


SCOTTISH PLACE-NAMES. 


Scottish Place-Names. By Sir Herbert Maxwell, Bart., M.P. London: 
Blackwoods. 1894. 


[ an amateur and popular etymologist took up Sir Herbert 
Maxwell’s patronymic, he would probably derive it from the 
Well of Mac, a Highland gentleman unknown. But, in his 
Scottish Place-Names, the Rhind Lecturer gives us the true 
origin. In the eleventh century Maccus, the son of Unwin, held 
lands on Tweed. Here he had an excellent salmon cast below 
Kelso (i.e. “ Chalk hill”) Bridge. As Maccus was always on this 
pool, it was called “Maccus’ wiel”—wiel being equivalent to 
pool on Tweed. Compare Righ-wiel, the King’s pool, on the 
Sunderland Hall water. Then Maccus-wiel became a name for 
lands adjacent, and a man of the possessing family would be 
called Herbert de Maccuswell—Maxwell. Has Maccus anything 
to say to Longformacus, in Berwickshire? The shepherd swains 
etymologize it thus :—Macus, in Roman times, kept a public-house, 
and the Roman Tommy Atkinses when sent on northern expedi- 
tions used to “long for Macus.” We regret to suggest that Sir 
Herbert’s ancestor, Maccus, was a licensed victualler, and, indeed, 
the etymology does not hold; Long, in Longformacus, is equiva- 
lent to ddan (Welsh), “church.” But is it the same Maccus ? 
There is a great deal of room for pleasant philological prowling 
in Sir Herbert’s interesting book. Thus we find that Tweed 
itself, or rather herself, is Tuid, in Bede=Teith, Tay, Taw, 
Teviot. Granton, near Edinburgh, is not Grandville, or Grant’s 
town, but A.S. grene dun, Greenhill. “ There were” not “ Grants in 
these days on the earth,” or none known historically. Almond 
(the burn) is amuin, and Cramond is cathair amuin, “the 
fort on the river.” Amuin, again, is equivalent to Avon. 
As Sir Herbert insists, the important part of a Scotch name 
is determined by the stress which lies on the qualitative. 
Thus we should say Balfoir, as we do say Pitfoir. But the 
brutally ignorant Saxon always puts the stress wrong, just as 
ladies, by some instinct, invariably make false quantities. 
English people make Dumfries rhyme to Humphreys; they say 
Moncrieff, Dinlop, Balfour, and so on. In Buckcleigh Sir 
Herbert does not recognize the cleugh where the buck was slain, 
in an affluent of Rankel burn, but Balcleugh, the buck being the 
result of a volks-etymologie. Hard by is Deloraine, and, as Sir 
Herbert truly says, nobody but Sir Walter calls it Deloraine. 
It is pronounced Dalérran—+.e. Orran’s land in the Forest. Auld 
Taggart, in Inch, has nought to do with an elderly party named 
Taggart ; it is allt-shagaist, Priest's burn ; adit as in Altnaharra, 
“ Harold’s burn,” Altnagealgach, “ Burn of the Deceivers.” Scot 
is a name of uncertain origin, apparently it is “ scuit,” a wanderer. 
How about “ Scout,” at Oxford? The Scots, according to Gildas, 
were impudentes grassatores Hiberni. ‘“ Gangrel Irish loons,” in 
their own vernacular. Cape Wrath is not so named from the 
fury of its tempests, but from Norse Avarf, a turning point. 
Apart from modern names, those in Scotland are, first, Pre- 
Celtic or Ivernian, Of the Ivernian tongue we practically know 
nothing. The Firbolgs, black-haired agitators, are as dim as 
the Pelasgians. The irreducible residuum of Scotch names, if 
selected carefully, might throw light on Ivernian. Linguistic 
change in pronunciation causes puzzles. Cnoc (knock) is a hill; 
but it is now pronounced crochd. This change has occurred 
since about Queen Mary's time, when parts of Galloway still 
spoke Gaelic. Sir Herbert has found more than 240 Galloway 
place-names in Knock, or Cnoc, and only one in Crock—Crocken- 
cally, Nun’s hill, cnocdn cailleach. He argues that the change 
from Cnoe to Crochd was just beginning when Gaelic died out of 
Galloway. On Pictish we have the inevitable discussion. Sir 
Herbert, against Mr. Skene, thinks that the Picts were Celts, more 
akin to the Cymry than the Gael. After all, Sir Herbert agrees 
with Mr. Skene in regarding Pictish as “a low Gaelic dialect.” 
There remain Norse, Gaelic, Frisian, and English sources of 
place-names in Scotland, on all of which Sir Herbert writes in a 


: 
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Mr. Petrie found the site of a hall of five hundred and forty- i 
two pillars. These pillars were only of crude brick, covered | 
with stucco and beautifully painted and gilt. Mr. Petrie gives a 
coloured representation of one of the capitals. In another hall ; 
‘were columns such as the world has never seen since. The 
fusion, carved in stone, and no doubt originally coloured. Mr. | 
Petrie found a good deal of what he calls Augean pottery, and ' 
 @arries his arguments on this subject s good deal further than 
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very agrecable manner. with on indus ef 
in which we miss two puzzling hill-names—Black Andro 
(Balcandro?) and Androwhannie. Perhaps these are in the 
irreducible residuum. 


OLD ENGLISH MUSIC. 

Old Popular Music. By William F.S.A. A new 
edition, with a Preface and Notes and the eariier Examples, entirely 
Revised by H. Ellis Wooldridge. 2 vols. London: Chappell & Co., 
and Macmillan & Co. 


digger late William Chappell belonged to a type of antiquary 
whom it is rare now to meet with. Possessed of some 
private means, and with little taste for business, he practically 
devoted the whole of a long life to the pursuit of a single hobby. 
Though he could by no means lay claim to be considered a 
scientific musician, yet from the earliest years of his life he was 
interested in the antiquities of music, and the one work by which 
his name will be remembered is a monument of his untiring and 

research in the field which he made peculiarly his 
own. Chappell’s Popular Music originated so far back as 1836, 
when the author issued his first prospectus ; in its earliest form 
the book appeared in two volumes in the years 1838 and 1840, 
and its success was so great that the author almost immediately 
set about the preparation of a new and enlarged edition. The 
first edition, consisting of a volume of letterpress and a volume 
of musical examples, was completely superseded by the second, 
which, under the new title of the Popular Music of the Olden 
Time, was issued in seventeen parts, and completed in 1859. 
This edition has for long been accepted as the standard work on 
old English music; indeed, Mr, Chappell may be said by its 
means to have been the first to draw attention to the rich stores 
of national songs to be found in England, and to have been one 
of the first to open the eyes of the public to the falseness of the 
statement of the German historian that England was from the 
earliest times a thoroughly unmusical country. But Mr. Chappell’s 
interest in the subject he had made peculiarly his own did 
not cease with the completion of his great work, for during the 
rest of his long life he continued assiduously to collect mate- 
rials for a third edition. A History of Music, which he con- 
templated, never went further than the first volume; but after 
his death an interleaved copy of his Popular Music was found, 
containing much new matter which only waited to be incor- 
porated in the printed text. It was, therefore, in fulfilment of 
his wishes that his heirs decided to issue a new edition of 
the book, and it is this work which has now appeared in 
the two handsome volumes sent us for review. The choice 
of an editor was a matter of no small difficulty; for there are 
few living musicians who possess a sufficiently intimate know- 
ledge of the subject combined with the literary skill and leisure 
necessary for such a task. Fortunately in Mr. Ellis Wooldridge 
all these requisites have been found, and the result is one upon 
which all concerned are heartily to be congratulated. The editor 
was at the outset confronted with serious difficulties. Mr. 
Chappell’s work consisted of a mass of material, musical and 
literary, based entirely on documentary and traditional sources. 
The book was already so bulky that the addition of fresh 
matter became almost an impossibility if it was to be con- 
fined to the reasonable limits required by a publisher. In 
order to render it a popular success, a feature from the first 
had been the insertion in all cases of harmonized versions of the 
airs, and though from a scientific point of view this was a matter 
for regret, it is obvious that the editor could not gain the neces- 
sary space by the elimination of the harmonies. In the present 
edition, he therefore decided to abandon those airs and ballads 
which were only derived from oral tradition, so that the work as 
it stands is practically a collection only of those popular tunes 
and songs which were noted down between the thirteenth and 
the middle of the eighteenth centuries. 

Since Mr. Chappell first aroused interest in the subject, other 
collectors have been busy recording the folk-songs to be found 
scattered in the various parts of the country, and it must remain 
for some future editor to gather together the results of all the 
various publications in which these are to be found into one com- 
plete corpus of English songs. Such a work, combining the 
tunes in II's Popular Music with those in Messrs. Baring- 
Gould and Sheppard’s Songs of the West, Miss Broadwood 
and Mr. Fuller County Songs, and many 
emaller collections, and published with the simple melodies 
in the form adopted in F. M. Béhme’s great work on German 
Volklieder and the numerous collections of the French Anti- 
pee Societies, should be s monument of national Eng- 

music which would once for all dispel the erroneous ideas 


still current among many foreign historians. Another diffi- 
culty which Mr. Wooldridge encountered in preparing this 
edition was the fact that the harmonies, from the pen of Sir 
George Macfarren, were based upon the mistaken idea that the 
system of harmonization prevalent down to the end of the seven- 
teenth century, and based upon the ecclesiastical modes—in 
contradistinction to the modern scales—was only confined to the 
compositions of cultivated musicians. That this was an error 
has been shown in the extremely interesting preface to the new 
edition. To fit harmonies of the nineteenth century to airs 
which date from several hundred years earlier was obviously 
incongruous, and likely to perpetuate an altogether mistaken 
idea as to the tunes themselves; but the very difficult ques- 
tion remained as to how, if the airs were to be presented in 
a harmonized form, they were to be set so as to be 

able to the general public. Mr. Wooldridge has solved the diffi- 
culty by writing entirely fresh harmonies to the earlier tunes, 
making his additions conform to the rules laid down by Thomas 
Morley and accepted by the great composers of the sixteenth 
century. It is this part of the work which is most likely to meet 
with criticism. It is evident that the editor's settings are only 
to be considered as restorations; and, clever as they are, the 
antiquary will wish that they could have been dispensed with 
and the tunes given in their native simplicity. But this, to 
preserve the original character of Mr. Chappell’s work, being 
impossible, it is obviously better to have Mr. Wooldridge’s 
harmonies, which may be assumed to be nearer the ideas of the 
period when the tunes originated than the ultra-modern versions 
of Sir George Macfarren, which often completely changed the 
character of the airs themselves. How much this was the 
case may be seen by any one who will compare the versions 
of the songs in the two well-known collections selected from 


the original work with those now published by Mr. Wool- 


dridge. Whether he has not at times been carried away by 
a desire to fill up harmonies—such as in the case of his 
settings of the songs in Ravenscroft’s Pammelia, Deuteromelia, 
and Melismata, in Ford’s “Since first I saw your face,” or in 
the airs from the various MS. collections of virginal and lute 
music, all of which have contemporary harmonies of their own— 
is another matter, and one upon which individual knowledge and 
taste must decide. One thing, however, is certain, and that is 
that the new harmonies are a vast improvement upon those in 
former editions of the work, and reflect infinite credit upon the 
ingenuity and learning of the editor. Apart from this, a careful 
perusal of the book reveals very little in which it is possible to 
suggest any improvement. In the account of the various editions 
of the Dancing Master—that great collection of country dance 
tunes which passed through seventeen editions between 1651 
and 1721—Mr. Chappell’s statement has been retained that 
the sixth edition, a copy of which he had not seen, was apparently 
published in 1680. As a matter of fact it appeared in 1679, and 
was followed by a supplement, as is shown by a copy now in the 
British Museum. We notice that Mr. Wooldridge also describes 
the rare work usually known as the Aberdeen Cantus as 
“Songs and Fancies,” with the remark that “nothing but the 
Cantus part of this work remains, and of that nothing earlier than 
the second edition, 1666.” If we are not mistaken, a copy of the 
first edition, dated 1662, which formerly belonged to Alexander 
Chalmers, is now in the library of Mr. Christie Miller, and it is 
almost certain that John Forbes never printed any other than the 
Cantus part, taking the title “ Cantus, Songs and Fancies,” from 
some odd Cantus part-book which fell into his hands. But these 
are comparatively small matters, and do not interfere with the 
great value and interest of the book. It only remains to be said 
that in paper, printing, and general appearance the work is in 
every way worthy of its contents. 


MR. LEE’S VOLUME ON TERRIERS. 


and the Modern Coast and 


M* LEE has quickly followed his work on the non-sporting 
dogs of Great Britain, which we have already noticed in 
these pages, by a volume on the Terriers of the United Kingdom. 
There are sixteen named varieties, and the list ends with a chapter 
devoted to “ Other Terriers,” which wholesale treatment, we sup- 
pose, denotes that Mr. Lee has completed his work on all the dogs, 
whether sporting or non-sporting, which 
In noticing Mr. Lee’s non-sporting dogs we s 

that he might as well have included the breed Roonaan 
as they had been destroyed for all purposes of sport. And now 
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that Mr. Lee has dealt with all the terriers by themselves, we 
must again remark that we wish he had included them among 
“Other Terriers,” because it would have been then possible to 
imagine their appearance correctly. We can only say that the 
illustration which heads the chapter on Skye terriers is about as 
‘like the original Skye terrier as the representation of an English- 
man on the French stage is like the species when seen at 
home. Mr. Lee represents the Skyes as they appear on the show 
benches, but with no resemblance to the original breed. In the 
letterpress he notices that there have been differences of opinion 
as to the strain which rightly owns the name of “Skye.” It 
was our privilege to know the greatest authority on this 
matter, Mr. George Clark, whose opinion on the question is 
frankly quoted in this chapter. We have known several gene- 
rations of the terriers bred in his kennels, and which alone 
he considered as having any right to the distinguishing title 
of “Skye.” If he were alive, he would dismiss in emphatic 
terms the supposed portraits of his cherished breed. The race, as 
he bred them, is now almost extinct; there are a few specimens 
still living, but Mr. Clark was so afraid of any corrupting 
“ poodle ” strain, as he used to term all the show breeds, that he 
never imported any fresh blood into his kennel, and only a small 
proportion of the puppies survived. Mr. Lee speaks as if the 
breeding of the excessive coats and accompanying features which 
have destroyed the sporting capabilities of the Skye, were all due 
to a desire on the breeder's part to make them suitable for ladies’ 
pets. The best specimens which we remember of the breed were 
undoubtedly the centre of the households which they honoured 
with their presence; but that did not prevent them being the 
keenest of sportsmen when out with a gun, The two things are 
compatible, we would suggest to Mr. Lee, otherwise a good many 
men would have to be relegated to the gamekeeper’s, and never 
set foot in a civilized drawing-room. There is no resemblance 
between the long-haired coats of the show terriers and that 
of the old Skye terrier. His coat was soft and slightly curly; 
but had he never cocked an ear at the sight of a rabbit, 
and always walked doucely after the feeblest of females, he 
would never have grown the length of coat represented in the 
illustration given here. We will not say in what favoured 
region of the globe an effort is being made to again start this 
excellent little breed; but it is being done, and, if the present 
rule holds good of never sending the breed to any dog show, there 
is a possibility that those who know a good and perfect thing 
when they see it may have their desires again gratified. “The 
Scottish terrier” has been known to us hitherto as the Aberdeen- 
shire terrier; but probably it is best to give it a new name, as 
apparently it has been at times called a “Skye,” and even the 
degenerate breed we have spent so much pity upon, would not 
like to be mistaken for an Aberdonian. 

This volume is superior to its forerunners in the delightfully 
characteristic stories of terrier intellect with which it is full. 
We particularly rejoice in the two little specimens who would 
not be deceived by appearances and probabilities, but insisted on 
finding the badger in Hyde Park, though the subsequent proceed- 
ings are heartrending in their Cockney brutality. 

All that we were able to say about the excellence of the 
previous volume and its illustrations we can heartily repeat of 
this one, and the three volumes should most certainly be found 
in every well-conducted country house. 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 
réputations littéraires. Par Paul Sta Doyen de la Faculté des 
Lettres de Bordeaux. Paris: 
Récits de guerre et de foyer—Le Maréchal Oudinot. Par Gaston Stiegner. 
Paris: Plon. 


Thédtre complet d’ Alexandre Dumas—Théatre des autres. Tomer. Paris: 
Calmann Lévy. 


Madame Sans-Géne et les Femmes Soldats, 1792-1815. Par Emile Cere. 
Paris: Plon. 
Nouveaux essais de critique et dhistoire. Par H.Taine. Paris: Hachette. 


T is not a very common thing to find a man complaining, with- 
out temper and with frankness, in a formal literary utterance, 
. that his writings have not had as much popularity as he should 
have liked, and as he thinks they have deserved. The querulous- 
ness of this kind which takes forms petulant, or private, or both, 
. is common enough; but most men of letters try (whether they 
_ succeed or not in the attempt) to keep the fox under the jacket. 
M. Paul Stapfer, however, in the preface to his remarkable series 
of studies on the ethical and historical aspects of literary reputa- 
_ tion, has candidly confessed himself a disappointed man. We 
_ are a little surprised at it ; for not only has he a considerable 
_ University position, but his work, never aiming at the actual 


popularis aura, has for some twenty years, not only found breeze 
enough to take it out of the port where so much lies unpublished, 
but has, we should have supposed, found not a few friendly breaths 
to speed it further on its way. We have given some ourselves, and 
we certainly do not repent it. Nor, if we had more space, would 
it be uninteresting to handle fully M. Stafper’s theory of lite- 
rary aspiration to immortality, as well as his studies of the 
way in which in the past that aspiration has been gratified or 
foiled. Here we can but suggest one or two things ; first, 
that the horror of Je néant is, perhaps, not so universally 
dispread even among “ clear spirits” as M. Stapfer seems to 
think. To have lived actually and objectively is much; to live 
not so much; to be about to live (sometimes and in some judg- 
ments) very little indeed. But we shall admit that that loss of 
the hope or fear or expectation of immortality in the ordinary 
sense to which M. Stapfer, while not avowing any hostility to 
religion, pleads guilty must doubtless affect the question to some 
extent. It must certainly be unpleasant not to feel that justorum 
anima, With all that the anima implies, in manu Dei sunt. For 
those who do so feel, and who think much of God and little of 
their fellow-men, disappointed ambition is not so bitter—as, for 
the matter of that, Mr. Browning has put very sufficiently in 
Rabbi ben Ezra, and a good many other people before him, from 
the sages of Alexandria and Marcus Aurelius downward. Dick 
is a Cabinet Minister ; Tom is a bishop; Harry is a judge; they 
fill the mouths of men, and you periodically “boil the kettle for 
the young gentlemen,” to translate into the figurative the ad- 
mirable statement of Mesty. But it is not therefore impossible 
to you to look down on Dick and Tom and Harry from a height 
at which physically it would be difficult for kettles to boil well. 
These things, however, are allegories, and, as we say, we have no 
space for them. But M. Stapfer’s preface, with much else in his 
book, is for thoughts; while his historical survey both of the 
Wesen and Werden of popularity is extremely curious and sug- 
gestive. 

Most of Napoleon’s marshals were heroes; some of them, 
we fear, were rascals. Fortunately Oudinot, Marshal-Duke of 
Reggio, had his full share of the quality without, so far as 
we remember, even a speck of the defect. Nobody even in that 
army of dare-devils and die-hards was much better than Oudinot 
at (as Mr. Kipling has put it, with a pleasing and truthful 
quaintness, of a certain English general) “ amassin’ souveneers In 
the shape of slugs and spears.” He was wounded an almost 
incredible number of times ; but he always got over it. During 
one of his peaceful intervals a very young girl of his native 
country of Lorraine (or, to speak with extreme accuracy, the 
Barrois) fell in love with him at first sight when she was sixteen 
and he was about thirty years older. He was, we blush to say, a 
married man; but the affection was of the most honourable 
character, and the first Mme. Oudinot considerately made way 
for it without delay. Eugénie de Coucy was married at 
nineteen (her elder stepchildren, with whom she got on ex- 
cellently, being older than herself), and one of her first con- 
jugal experiences was setting off headlong and rather against 
orders to nurse her husband, who had received one of the 
“ souvenirs” at the very opening of the Russian campaign. 
The end of this was that she had a share in the retreat, 
though not in the worst part of it. Oudinot’s conduct in the 
very difficult circumstances of 1814-1815 was unimpeach- 
ably correct, which can be said of very few of his brother 
marshals, and after the Restoration he and his were in great 
favour at Court, his wife being made dame d'honneur to the 
young Duchess of Berry. This book is almost entirely derived, 
save a little piecing at the editor's hands, from her hitherto un- 
published Memoirs, written for her children. It is readable 
throughout, and, if it does not contain anything extraordinarily 
important and novel, is exceedingly pleasant; especially the 
earlier part, where the hairbreadth ‘scapes of 1812 and the two 
following years are narrated. There are no signs of unusual 
ability about the Duchess, who is rather a Lady Fanshawe than 
a Madame de Sévigné. But she must have been a very agreeable 
person, and the book is an agreeable book. 

M. Dumas, taking it into his head to separate from his general 
theatre the pieces in which he has worked up the ideas or words 
of others, has arranged them as Thédtre des autres, with the usual 
Préface inédite to each. The first volume contains Un mariage 
dans un chapeau, Le supplice d'une femme, and Héléne Paranquet. 

M. Emile Cére has worked up the history, or legend, about 
women who served as soldiers in the Revolutionary and 
Napoleonic wars into a book rather of the “book-made” kind, 
but not unamusing to turn over. Indeed, in search of the 
amusing the author has sometimes strayed a good deal beyond his 
subject, as in the case of the Chevalier d’Eon and other even less 


(or more) equivocal persons. 
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A new edition of M. Taine’s Nouveaur essais is welcome. The 
contents are very miscellaneous, ranging from Balzac to Buddha, 
and from Renaud of Montauban to Racine. It is a pity that they 
are not dated—a thing indispensable, we think, in collections of 
printed essays. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


HE second volume of Mr. Charles Dalton’s English Army 

Lists and Commission Registers (Eyre & Spottiswoode) 
deals with the eventful years 1685-1689, a period shorter by 
twenty years than that represented by Mr. Dalton’s first volume, 
yet of the highest importance in English military history. These 
four years were rich in changes, in promotions, in new com- 
missions, and other results of civil war and revolution. The lists 
and registers collected and edited by Mr. Dalton in this volume 
refer to two armies, since they comprise not only the English 
lists of James II., but the commission registers of the English and 
Scots Brigades in the service of Holland, who accompanied 
William of Orange to England at the Revolution. The names of 
William’s officers, English and Scottish, are now printed from 
the Hague archives for the first time collectively in a British 
publication. The Dutch registers do not give the names of 
subalterns in the English and Scots Brigades, an omission 
possibly explained by an extract from Major Bernardi’s Auto- 
biography quoted by Mr. Dalton:—“ All captains and higher 
officers being then commissioned by the States General and the 
Princes jointly, but all lieutenants, ensigns, and cornets were 
empowered by his Highness’s breviate only.” As in the first 
instalment of his valuable and arduous enterprise, Mr. Dalton 
supplies to the lists and registers notes on the services of the 
officers named, which trace their various fortunes and fates, 
* either on the battlefield or the duelling ground, in the village 
churchyard or in prison, on the scaffold or in Westminster 
Abbey, at the bottom of the sea, or in honourable, or dishonour- 
able, exile.” Inthe general introduction he gives an excellent 
sketch of the momentous period of which his volume treats—with 
special reference to the practice of commissioning infants in the 
nursery (the notorious Kirke is supposed to have been one of 
these) ; the replacing of Protestant officers by Roman Catholics 
under James II.; the energetic personal efforts of the King to 
increase and discipline his English army ; the loyalty of the rank 
and file, and the bad faith of so many of his officers, with other 
matters of interest. The introduction, in short, serves as a useful 
illustrative commentary on the military history of the times; 
while the full general index renders reference to the Lists and 
Regimental Registers an easy business. 

Mr. Bernhard Berenson’s essay, The Venetian Painters of the 
Renaissance (Putnam’s Sons), is based on the thesis “that 
Venetian painting is the most complete expression in art of the 
Italian Renaissance.” Mr, Berenson is a strenuous upholder of 
the new criticism of the late Giovanni Morelli, Dr. Richter, Dr. 
Gustavo Frizzoni, and other writers who have perfected the new 
method of study, which has led to, among other results, new 
“attributions” contrary to the judgment of old authorities. 
“Painstaking critics,” as Mr. Berenson observes, like Messrs. 
Crowe and Cavalcaselle, “laboured under terrible disadvantages 
‘because most of their work was done at a time when travelling 
was much slower than it has now become ”—as if caution and 
deliberation in arriving at conclusions were disabling qualities in 
the critic—“ and when photography was not sufficiently perfected 
to be of great service” To a certain extent, therefore, the old 
critics have been superseded—such is Mr. Berenson’s contention. 
There is some truth in this view of the old laborious writers on 
art. Everything depends on what the “certain extent” is taken 
to imply. We may all be critics, we may all expose the blunder- 
ing attributions of our fathers, if it be true that “rapid transit 
and isochromatic photography are beginning to enable the 
student to make of connoisseurship something like an exact 
science.” However, Mr. Berenson is a critic of no slight endow- 
ment, and is also an accomplished writer. He has himself seen, 
and carefully considered, all the pictures mentioned in his essay 
and named in his extremely useful lists of the works of the chief 
masters in Venetian painting in and out of Italy, with the excep- 
tion of one or two at St. Petersburg. His definition of the 
spirit of Renaissance (p. 10) is not merely felicitously expressed, 
but felicitously illustrated in the course of his essay, and alto- 
gether acceptable, even though he leaves us not wholly convinced 
that the Florentine masters had no share in the best expression 
of the Renaissance in painting. 

Professor RC. Jebb’s lectures, The Growth and Influence of 
Classical Greek Poetry (Macmillan & Co.), delivered in 1892 as 
the second course of the Percy Turnbull Poetry Lectureship in 


the Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, treat in masterly style, 
and with admirable clearness of exposition, of the characteristics 
of the Greek poets and the artistic development of Greek poetry. 
The historic method is adopted with excellent effect by the 
lecturer, and the exact sense in which Greek classical poetry is 
an organic whole is presented with impressive force. Dealing 
step by step with the various stages of development, Mr. Jebb’s 
course of lectures illustrates the truth that the history of Greek 
classical poetry is that of “a natural growth.” The vital signifi- 
cance of the term “ growth” is predominant in the volume, It 
knits in unity all the branches—the epic, the lyric, the drama— 
of the subject. In the final lecture the immutable cualities of 
Greek poetry, and what Professor Jebb calls its power and 
permanent value with regard to modern life, are touched upon 
briefly, yet with point. 

The second volume of Mr. Charles Roche's translation of the 
Memoirs of Chancellor Pasquier, edited by the Duc d’Audiffret- 
Pasquier (Fisher Unwin), comprises recollections of the years 
1812-1814—a period of stirring political and military events, and 
of not a few personal memories, the record of which has much 
of that brightness and piquancy that are naturally expected of a 
true relation by one who was a leading actor. The narrative of 
these episodes strikes us as far more lively in tone than the 
Chancellor's recollections of the days of the Terror, Such is the 
interesting account of the affair of Generals Malet and Lahorie, 
and the sharp perils undergone by the Chancellor in executing 
his official duties. Another interesting episode is the story of 
the Duc de Rovigo's curiosity concerning the construction of the 
bomb which was employed by a gang of thieves as a means to 
rob the gaming-tables of the Palais-Royal. This little anecdote, 
as it is called, with the writer's comments thereon, like much 
else in the volume, yields the student of history matter for 
thinking. 

Mr. Augustus Hare's Susser (George Allen) is a volume of 
itineraries or descriptive sketches for the guidance of the walking 
tourist in the county of Sussex. In scope and style it is a 
workmanlike handbook, of a strictly practical nature, and mingles 
topography and archeology in discreet measures. The various 
routes are skilfully chosen, distances are carefully marked at each 
stage of interest, and among other features of a useful guide we 
must mention the pretty illustrations by the author, and a good 
map of the county. ’ 

A Modern Xanthippe, by Walter T. Arnold (Swan Sonnenschein 
& Co.), is a Parisian story as to scene and persons, though by no 
means Gallic in character, and in no sense distinguished in style 
or matter. It tells of the revolt of a hen-pecked husband and of 
his ambitious wife, who would raise herself in the world, and falls 
a victim to certain commonplace adventurers. 


Of the Cartoons of “Cynicus,” both social and historical, the 
leading characteristic is a certain rude vigour of treatment, rather 
than any subtle-piercing quality of satire ; motif and moral are of 
the most obvious kind, such as can instantly be grasped of the 
general, and such, we must add, as have before now served the 
ends of pictorial satirists. 

Smartly written and plenteously sown with slang are Mr. 
Warwick Simpson’s Eighteen of Them—Singular Stories (Leaden- 
hall Press). The best of them, to our mind, are those in which a 
grotesque element appears, as when storied monument, or “ ani- 
mated bust,” or other effigies, play an antic part in the world of the 
living. There is No. 14, for instance, the story of a wax-figure’s 
adventures, and there is the last tale of the series, which literally 
deals with an animated bust. These are ingenious and surprising 
as to the singularity of them. Good, too, are the stories of what 
the author facetiously styles the “celestial waggery” kind. But 
the book as a whole would have been nothing the worse had its 
occasional vulgarity of tone been dispensed with. 

Major-General H. M. Bencough’s pamphlet, translated from 
the Russian—Night Fighting (Clowes & Sons)—appears, in a 
second edition, as a publication, the author having obtained the 
necessary authorization from the proprietors of the Russian 
military magazine—the Svoennei Shornik—the want of which 
restricted him to a private circulation of his translation pre- 
viously. The author treats of the theory of night mancuvring 
and of night attacks, illustrating his theme by examples during 
the Russo-Turkish war 1877-78, and by the night mancuvres in 
the Russian camp of exercise at Bender in 1885. The little book 
is decidedly interesting and suggestive. General Bencough 
thinks it is time that the principles of night fighting should be 
formulated, simply and for guidance, in our “ Field Exercise.” 

The Magie House, and Other Poems, by Duncan Campbell Scott 
(Methuen & Co.), comprises several graceful and flowing lyrics, 
though of no marked individuality When most pleasing Mr. 
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Scott’s measure is distinctly Tennysonian, as in “ By the Willow 
Spring” :— 

Then came the winter with his breath 


frosty 
And made the world an image of white death. 
Or, again, in the most striking of his imaginative poems, “The 
Magic House ” :— 
: But about the middle night, 
When the dusk is loathéd most, 
Ancient thoughts and words long said, 
Like an alien host, 
There shall come unsummonéd. 


Mr. James Burnley’s Desert London (Milton Smith & Co.), 
though written in blank verse, might have been the better 
expressed in prose, since the verse is of the prosiest. The 
“ views” of London and of life in London, which Madie and her 
Bernard imbibe by their sojourn in the metropolitan waste, are 
depressing in the extreme. Even Burlington House scarcely 
relieves the gloom :— 

The chief of all these art 

The great Academy where England’s best 

Is thought to rule, has caught the shopman’s trick, 

And uses its monopoly to serve 

The pride and pocket of its own elect. 
It is with sincere pleasure that we learn from the “ Epilogue” 
that Madie and Bernard migrate to some colonial Paradise, 
where they dedicate their lives’ service to “ poor desert London ” 
in less agitating circumstances. 

Mr. Alfred Cochrane’s slim book of verse, The Kestrel’s Nest 
(Longmans & Co.), comprises some deftly turned ballades and 
other pieces of a light and playful cast. Pleasing, indeed, is the 
neat poem, “by the bowler,” on “the man who snicketh the 
length-ball,” and the “ Ballads of the Turnpike,” by the High- 
wayman, and that of “ Moderate Circulation,” while the stanzas 
to “ Peggy ” (etat. six) have a charm that is really Praedish. 

The Country Month by Month, edited by J. A. Owen and 
Professor G. S. Boulger (Bliss, Sands, & Foster), treats in 
monthly volumes of the progress of the seasons through the year, 
taking note of the appearance and song of birds, the flowering of 
wild-plants, and other matters of interest in nature’s calendar. 
The books are prettily got-up and agreeably written. 

In Messrs. Sonnenschein’s German “School Authors” we 
have Die vierzehn Rothelfer, by W.H. Riehl, edited by Russell 
Macnaghten, with translation sentences, &c. and a capital selec- 
tion from Robert Reinick’s Short Stories, edited by James 
Colville, M.A. 

We have received the new quarterly issue of Lean’s Royal 
Navy List (Witherby & Co.); and The Medical Register and The 
Dentist’s Register (Spottiswoode & Co.), for the current year, 
both published under the direction of the General Council of 
Medical Education and Registration. 

Mr. Henry Irving's revival of Faust is commemorated by a new 
edition of Mr. Joseph Hatton’s brochure, The Lyceum “ Faust” 
(Virtue & Co.), reprinted from the Art Journal, with illustrations 
by Mr. Margetson and other artists. 

Lovers of wild birds, not to mention ornithologists, will find 
matter of interest in Mr. W. Warde Fowler's pamphlet, The 
Marsh Warbler in Oxfordshire and Switzerland (Oxford: Black- 
well; London: Simpkin & Co.), originally read by the author to 
the Oxfordshire Natural History Society, Mr. Fowler’s account 
of the finding of this accomplished little songster at Kingham in 
188g is both interesting and encouraging. 

By Professor Collett of Christiania we have another little book 
about birds, translated by Mr. Alfred Heneage Cocks—Bird Life 
in Arctic Norway (Porter)—which was written for the Inter- 
national Ornithological Congress, held at Buda-Pest in 1891, and 
is in its present form adapted to the general reader rather than 
experts. From all points of view it is an attractive booklet, and 
will form a useful companion to English visitors in Norway. 

Among recent volumes issued by the English Dialect Society, 
published by Mr. Frowde, we have to hand a supplementary 
Glossary of Surrey Words, by Mr. Granville Leveson Gower; a 
first instalment of Northumberland Words, by Mr. R. O. Heslop ; 
and Wiltshire Words, by George Edward Dartnell and the Rev. 
E. H. Goddard, whose Glossary is further illustrated by some 
excellent “specimens” of dialect in prose and verse. 

We have also received Hinduism, by Sir M. Monier-Williams 
(8. P.C. K.), new edirion; Early Church History, by J. Vernon 
Bartlett, M.A., and The Printed English Bible, 1525-1885, by 
Richard Lovett, M.A. (Religious Tract Society) ; From Bondage 
to Brotherhood, by J. C. Kenworthy (Scott); Songs of the 
Cascades, by Erl Vikinz (Horace Cox); Types of Parsondom, by 
Philip Faulconbridge (Bumpus) ; Instructions for Teaching Staff 
Sight-Seeing (Philip & Son); The Principles and Practical Work- 


ing of the New Education, by the Lady Isabel Margesson (Philip 
& Son); English History for Examination Purposes, by F. 
Freeth, M.A. (Relfe) ; Shakspeare’s Julius Cesar, with notes, &. 
by Walter Dent (Blackie); A Romance of the Imagination, by 
Eleanor Gaunt (Digby, Long, & Co.) ; Sonnets, and other Verses, 
by William Gay (Petherick) ; Goethe’s Faust, Part I.,in German 
(Grevel & Co.), Meyer’s “ Volksbiicher” series, well-printed, 
handy pocket volumes ; Thumb-Nail Sketches, by G. W. Edwards 
(Fisher Unwin); The Rhythm of Bernard of Morlaiz, translated 
by the late Rev. Dr. Neale, illustrated by E. C. Gardner (Eyre & 
Spottiswoode), new edition ; and Professor James Long’s Report 
on Canadian Agriculture, published by authority of the Canadian 
Government. 


We beg leave to state that we cannot return rejected Communi- 
cations ; and to this rule we can make no exception, even if 
stamps for return of MS. are sent. The Editor must also 
entirely decline to enter into correspondence with the writers of 
MSS. sent in and not acknowledged. 


— 


ADVERTISEMENTS intended for the SaturDAY Review should be 
addressed to Messrs. R. ANDERSON & Co., 14 Cockspur Street, 
or to the Orrice, 38 SourHampTon Street, Srranp, Lonpon. 
A printed Scale of Charges may be obtained on application, 


The Publisher of the Saturpay Review has been informed that 
on several occasions recently the paper has been inquired for at 
Newsagents on Saturday morning, with the reply of “ Sold out.” 
He will be obliged if any one to whom this reply has been 
given will supply him with such details as will enable him to 
make proper arrangements in future. 


Copies of the Saturpay Review Bill of Contents will be for- 
warded every Friday Evening by post, prepaid, to any Newsagent 
in Town or Country on application to the Publisher. 

The publication of the SarvrDAY REVIEW takes place on Saturday 
Mornings, in time for the early trains, and copies may be obtained 
in the Countru, through any Newsagent, on the day of publication. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


MOURNING FOR IMMEDIATE WEAR. 


Messrs. JAY’S 


Large and well-assorted STOCK includes a choice and 
varied selection of COSTUMES, MANTLES, and 
MILLINERY, suitable for any degree of Mourning, and 
ready for IMMEDIATE WEAR. Orders to specia} 
instructions are executed in a few hours, and Ladies are 
Waited Upon in any part of the country without any 
extra charge whatever. 


MOURNING HALF-MOURNING MATERIALS 
A SPECIALITE. 


JAY’S MOURNING HOUSE, 


REGENT STREET, LONDON. 
YCEUM—FAUST.—EVERY EVENING at 8. 


MEPHISTOPHELES 
MATINEES May 5, 12, 19, 26, and 31, at 2 o'clock. 
Box Office (Mr. J. Hicast) open daily from Ten to Five, and during the performance. 
Seats also booked by letter or te! YCEUM. 


(TRIENN IAL HANDEL FESTIVAL, 1894.—June 22, 25, 
27, 29_The OFFICES at CRYSTAL PALACE for the SALE of TICKETS; and 
also at NovELLO, Ewer & Co., 1 Berners Street, and 80 and 81 Queen Street, Cheapside. 
NOW OPEN DAILY. from 10 a.m. tillé p.m. Plans and Prices of Seats, and 

for Selection Day, will be sent post free, on application to the MANAGER, Crystal Palace, 


RIENNIAL HANDEL FESTIVAL, CRYSTAL PALACE, 
Miss Clara Butt; Mr. Edward Lloyd and Mr. Ben Davies, Mr. Santley, Mr. Norman 

mond, and Mr. Andrew . Chorus and Orchestra, Four T! : 
Organist, Mr. Walter W. Hedgcock. Conductor, Mr. AUGUST MANNS. 


OYAL ACADEMY of ARTS.—The EXHIBITION will 
OPEN on MONDAY, May 7. Admission (from 8 to7 on 


when it Opens at 10 4.m.), 1s, Is, and ls, 6d. ; 
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EQUITABLE 


LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY. 


FOUNDED 1762. 


FOR FULL PARTICULARS OF THE 


NEW ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES 
(with participation in the Profits), 


Apply for Prospectus to the Actuary. 
Orrices: 1 MANSION HOUSE STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


EARL’S COURT INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITION 
Open Saturday, May 5. 
UNDER THE MOST DISTINGUISHED PATRONAGE. 


THE GARDEN OF LONDON. 


OPENING CEREMONY. 
Se t Hon. the LORD MAYOR of London, and the LADY Sesenam, 
will open the Exhibition, at 1 P.m. to-day (Saturday, May 5). Admission to 
, 1s.; or by Season Tickets (now ready), 10s. 6d. 
INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITS AND MODELS. 
All Roads lead to Earl's Court. The Garden of London. 

To-Day age May 5. The Bands of H.M. Grenadier, Otte, and 
Scots Guards. by Lieut. Dan Godfrey, Mr. C. Thomas, and Mr. H. T. 
Dunkerton, by uot Sie of the respective Commanding Officers, in addition 
t other Bands of the highest calibre, both Orchestral and Military. 

EXHIBITION ORCHESTRA—Conductor, M. Marcel Duchene, 
ORGAN RECITALS by Mr. H. C. Tonking. 
BRILLIANT ILLUMINATIONS. FLOWER SHOWS. 
THE GIGANTIC WHEEL (now in course of construction), 
Chairman.—Admiral Sir WILLIAM 
TABLEAUX VIVANTS by the Palace Theatre 
daily from 11 a.m. to 11 to the 
and Gardens, 1s. 
Managing Director —H. P. DODSON, Esq. 
President of the Executive Council.—H. E. MILNER, Esgq., F.L.S., C.E. 
Secretary.—G. A. LOVEDAY, Esq., B.A. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


—~e— 


(CLIFTON COLLEGE.—CLASSICAL, MATHEMATICAL, 


and NATUKAL SCIENCE SCHOLARSHIPS. 


oo tM value from £25 to £50 year, which 
increased fund ty yeu of ars who 
"R52: the HEAD-MaS8TER or SECRETARY, The College, Bristol. 


HELTENHAM COLLEGE. — The ANNUAL EXAMI- 


ATION for will be held on May 29, 30, 
SCHOLARSHIPS least, of Mathematica Candies £0 and ‘and £30 per snnum. will awarded. 


RADLEY COLLEGE.—SCHOLARSHIPS, 1894.—Two of 


‘WESTMINSTER SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION to fill 


less than SEVEN RESIDENT and FIVE NON-RESIDENT 8 
SCHOLA and several valuable Exhibitions will take place in July next.—Detailed 
from the Dean's Yard, Westmi: 


Heab-MasTeER, Dea 


PREPARATORY SCHOOL for BOYS, PIXHOLME, 


popume. Inclusive fees, 80 to 100 Guineas a y 
Chester er’ 
Hines Esq., Harrow “The SUMMER TERM began May 3. 


CLIFTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


President—LEWIS FRY, Esq. 
Vice-President_THE VEN. THE ARCHDEACON OF MANCHESTER, 
Head Mistress—MISS BURNS, 
The NEXT TERM begins on Monday. Moth 7 


APPRENTICES to ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING. 
NEW & MAYNE have VACANCIES at their Werte, Woking, for TWO 

First- = (5 years, £250) and TWO Second-class (£159, three years Apprentices will have 

full course of ich and shop instruction, drawing, testing, house- — We. oeinearie generating 

station, including cable laying. engine. and switchboard attentiun ; all under 
Personal supervision. assisted. Part premium returned wages. Inier- 
view by appointment.—_NEW & May E, Palace Ch Ww 


COFFEE PLANTING IN MYSORE. 


OPENINGS a YOUNG GENTLEMEN. 
Mr. R. H. MORRIS, Son of who holds extensive Coffee lands on 
hills, has VACANCIES for for PUPILS. ‘Terms for one year’s teaching, with 
ie board an: 
or ply tos F. Trarks, Kent; or to 


JOHN BRINSMEAD & SONS’ 
SOSTENENTE PIANOS. 
Iron Consoli Patent Check Actions, &c. 
Are for Sale, Hire, and on the Three Years’ Systems, 
JOHN BRINSMEAD & SONS, is, 20, and 22 WIGMORE STREET, LONDON, W. 
BAUER & CO.’8 ENGLISH HARMONIUMS, from 8 Guineas upwards. 
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SCOTTISH 
PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION. 


THE ADVANTAGES OFFERED TO ASSURERS ARE :— 


A greatly LARGER ORIGINAL ASSURANCE for the premium 
charged—generally as much as 20 or 25 per cent.—without sacrifice 
of any portion of the Profits, 


In addition, LARGE PROFITS may be expected to accrue to 
good lives, for whom EXCLUSIVELY the SURPLUS is reserved. 


The SURPLUS at last Division (1887) was £1,051,035, which, 
after reserving one-third, was divided among 9,384 policies entitled, 


Next Division of Surplus as at close of 1894, 
Examples of Premiums for £100 at Death—with Profits. 


AGE 25 30* | 35 | 40t | 45 | 50 | 55 
During Life ...... £1 18 0) £2 1 6/£2 6 10/£2 14 943 5 944 111 
| 21 Payments ...... 2126) 2154 30 75) sire 121} 610 2) 
* A person of 30 may thus secure £1,000 at death by yearly pa: it of £20 15s., 


which would generally elsewhere assure (with profits) £800 only; or TL. gee 
£1,000 by 21 payments of £27 13s. 4d.—being thus free of oupneal dr age 50. 


t At 40 £33 14s. 2d.—about the same 
as most Offices require during whole of 
FIFTY-SIXTH ANNUAL REPORT, being for year 1893. 

New Assurances, £1,124,700. Premiums, £603,550. 
Income, £959,900. Claims, £410,100. 
More than half of the members, who died in 1893, had Bonuses averaging close 
on 50 per cent, of their policies which participated. 


ACCUMULATED FUNDS EXCEED 8} MILLIONS, 
London—17 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.0, 
Head Ofice—6 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 


ERARD ROYAL PIANOFORTES 


May be HIRED for any period, with option of purchase. 
Special facilities are afforded for the EXOH ANGE of Old Pianofortes. 
“Usea*’ Erards from £40. 


Ss. & P. ERARD, 
ROYAL PIANOFORTE MAKERS 
18 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, REGENT STREET, W. 


3865 SHAVES for 6d. 
A Stick of VINOLIA SHAVING SOAP 


IS SAID TO LAST A YEAR. 
VINOLIA SHAVING STICKS, 64., 1s., 1s. 6d., 2s., and 2s, 6d, 
VINOLIA SHAVING CAKES, ls., 2s., 33, 


“LANCET” ANALYsIs AND MepicaL OPINIONS 


Posr Pres. 
.D. FOR KIDNEY COMPLAINTS. 


FOR RHEUMATISM AND GOUT. 


DIABETES 
48s. er PAID. WH ISKY. 


OF THE PROPRIETORS: . 
GEORGE BACK & CO. 
DEVONSHIRE SQUARE, BISHOPSGATE. 


INNEFORD’S MAGNESIA. 


INNEFORD’S MAGNESIA. 
and most gen‘le t 
constitutio 1s, 


Children, Infants, 
Sold throughout the World. 


INNSUMPTION HuspItaL, are 
urgently UIRED the sup ort of this There we 


beds in the Anoual Ex enres about £24,000, towards the only 


Hon. 
This pure Solution is the best remedy 
for Aclatty of the Stom wh. Heartbara, 
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INSURANCES, BANKS, &c. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 
FOUNDED 1848. 
INVESTED FUNDS 218,000,000. 


SETTLEMENT ASSURANCES. 


NO TRUSTEES REQUIRED. 
_ INCOME of 5% on Sum Assured GUARANTEED to Husband 
during Old Age and to Widow. Policy Moneys reserved for the Childrea, 
E.c. 


ROYAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE, 
Or to WEST-END BRANCH, 20 PALL MALL, 8. 


SPECIAL ADVANTAGES TO PRIVATE INSURERS. 


T= IMPERIAL InsvRANCE COMPANY LIMITED. FIRE, 
Est. 1803.—1 OLD BROAD STREET, E.C.; and 22 PALL MALL, 8.W. 
Subscribed Capital, £1,300,000, £300,000. Total Funds, £1,500,000, 
E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 
ESTABLISHED 1851. 


BIBEBECK BANK, Southampton Bldgs.,Chancery Lane, London. 
TWO-AND-A-HALF per CENT. INTEREST on DEPOSITS, repayable on demand, 
TWO per png CURRENT ACCOUNTS, on the minimum monthly balances, when 


AVINGS DEF. PARTMENT. For the of the bank receives small 
PRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 
HOTELS. 
ILFRACOMBE HOTEL. The PRIN- 


— BEDFORD HOTEL. Old-Established. 


Unequalled in situation. O; ite West Pier. Spacious Coffee and Reading Rooms. 

corviee, Unequalled Wines. Moderate Tariff. Light 
GEO. HECKFORD, Manager. 

,ANGHAM HOTEL, ~ Portland Place, London, w.— 

Unrivalled situation, in t, and healthy locality. Near 


the best shops, &c. 
Table d’hote. 6.30 until 8.15. Wedding Receptions, Dinners, &c. 
Artesian Well Water. Electric Light throughout. 
Moderate Tariff. Under the Management of WALTER GOSDEN. 


SHIPPING. 


AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, TASMANIA. 
ORIENT LINE ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS 


LAAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY for 
Colonies, calling at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, NAPLES, SUEZ, and 


F. GREE Head Offi 
ANDERSON, ANDERSON, & Co. } Fenchurch Avenue, London. 
‘or to latter firm, at 5 Fenchurch Avenue, E.C., or to the Branch Office, 
P and O. MAIL STEAMERS FROM LONDON TO 
° BOMBAY, GIBRALTAR, MAL BRIN 
EGYPT, ADEN sod MADRAS BOMBAY every week. 
and ALE STRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, TASMANIA, NAPLES, 
CHEAP RETUSN TICKETS. 
For at the Offices, 122 
Lon tom, Company's Leadenhall Street, E.C., and 25 Cock- 


HE HOSPITAL for DISEASES of the THROAT, 
GOLDEN SQUARE, W. (FounpEp 1863.) 


Patron—HIS GRACE THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. 
Physicians, 
R. NORRIS WOLFENDEN, M.D. | J. W. BOND, M.D. 
GREVILLE MacDONALD, M.D. 
Surgeons, 
T. MARK HOVELL, F.R.C.S.Ed. | F. G. HARVEY, P.R.C.S, Ea. 
Registrar and Pathologist—RICHARD LAKE, F.R.C.S. 
The Committee of Management earnestly ask for— 
DONATIONS to pay for the necessary Extensions. 
SUBSCRIPTIONS to keep up the new Children’s Ward. 
LEGACIES to form an Endowment Fund. 
Bankers—Sir SAMUEL SCOTT, Bart., & CO. 
W. HOLT, 
Secretary. 
CITY of LONDON TRUSS SOCIETY, 35 5 Finsbury Square, 
for the Reliefof the Ruptured Poor throughout the 
Established 1907. 
Patron—H.R.H. the PRINCE OF WALES. 


The patients (numbering now about 10,000 in the vear) are of both sexes and all ages, from 
children month old to adults over 95. ~ been relieved since the 
formation of the charity up to the present date. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS and DONATIONS will be 
Bankers, Lloyd's Bank, Limited, 7? Lombard 


thankfully received by the Society's 
Street ; and by the Secretary at the Institution. 
JOHN NORBURY, Treasurer. 
JOHN WHITTINGTON, Secretary. 


SOCIETY FOR THE RELIEF 
PERSECUTED JEWS. 


(SYRIAN COLONISATION FUND.) 


DESTITUTION among REFUGEE JEWS in PALESTINE 
is very severe. We employ fifty daily at Abraham’s Vineyard, 
Jerusalem, and earnestly ask for Funds to relieve in token of 
Christian sympathy some of the thousands, especially the sick 
and feeble, in bitter distress, who need food, fuel, and clothes 
during the winter's cold and storms. 


F. A. BEVAN, Hon. Treasurer, 54 Lombard Street, E.C. 
E, A. FINN, Secretary, 41 Parliament Street, S.W. 
Barkers: Messrs. Drummonp, 49 Charing Cross, S.W.; and 
Messrs. BArcLAy, 54 Lombard Street, E.C. 


BOOKS, &c. 


+ 


H. SOTHERAN & CO. 


BOOKSELLERS, BOOKBINDERS, anp PUBLISHERS, 
GENERAL AGENTS FOR PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS & PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS 
IN INDIA, THE COLONIES, AMERICA, AND ABROAD. 

A Monthly Catalogue ; Specimen Number post free. 

LIBRARIES PURCHASED OR VALUED ; AND CATALOGUED AND ARRANGED, 
Telegraphic Address: BooKuEN, Code: UNnicops. 


140 STRAND, W.C., anv 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


FOREIGN BOOKS AT FOREIGN PRICES. 
WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 
Importers of Foreign Books, 

14 HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN ; anv 
20 SOUTH FREDERICK STRERT, EDINBURGH. 


CATALOGUES post free on application, 


AGENCY FOR AMERICAN BOOKS. 
P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK- 


© SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and #4 BEDFORD STREET, 

STRAND, LONDON, W.C., desire to cali a attention of od 4 READING PUBLIC tothe ez- 
cellent facilities presented by their Branch H m for filling, on favour- 
able terms, orders for their own STANDARD } PUBLICATION 8, andfor ALL AMERICAN 
BOOKS and PERIODICALS._CATALOGUES sent on application. 


THE MAID of ORLEANS. Second Edition. 3s. 
With the Decree concerning the Beatification and Canonisation of the 
Venerable JOAN OF ARC. By the Rev. F. M. WynpHaAm, M.A. 

This book has been h d with pt by the Queen. 
7 AGAR STREET, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


Eighth Edition, now ae; thoroughly Revised and much Enlarged. 2 vols. super 


‘al Svo. 2,300 pp. cloth gilt extra, £3 3s. 
BURKE'S LANDED GENTRY. 


Londen : HARRISON & Sons, 59 Pall Mall, 8.W. And all Booksellers. 


New Edition, pp. 324, cloth, 1s. post free. 
HOMEOPATHIC FAMILY INSTRUCTOR. By Drs. R. and 
W. Epps. Describes fully and prescribes for general diseases. 

London: James Epps & Co., Ltd., 48 Threadneedle Street,and 170 Piccadilly. 


SCIENCE PROGRESS. 


A Monthly Review of Current Scientific Investigation. 


Edited by J. BRETLAND FARMER, M.A. 
With the Co-operation of an Editorisl Committee. 
CONTENTS ror MAY. 
THE DETERMINATION OF THE AVAILABLE PLANT FOOD IN SOILS. By 
R. WaRiNcTON, F.R.S. 
THE EMBRYOLOGY OF THE PORIFERA. By E. A. Mixcury, B.A., Fellow of 
Merton College, Oxford. 
SOME ASPECTS OF THE IMMUNITY QUESTION. By G. A. Buckmaster, M.D.- 
Lecturer on Physiology at St. George's Hospital, London. 
Exppseuene IN MINERALOGY, By H. A. Miers, M.A., British Museum (Natura) 
History Department). 
G. F.L.8., British Museum (Natural History Department). 
ines pom RECENT NEUROLOGICAL PROGRESS. By C. 8. SHERRINGTON, 


, Price 2s. 6d. Subscription price, 25¢. per annum, post free. 


LONDON : THE SCIENTIFIC PRESS, LIMITED, 428 STRAND, W.C. 


(THE SATURDAY REVIEW sent by post at following rates 
per annum, paid in advance: 
Any part of the United Kingdom ......... — Oe he 
All other parts of the World .......... evenceee 
Copies for India, China, Borneo, Burmah, Ceylon, Egypt, Mombass» 
Zanzibar, Australia, and New Zealand are now posted im advance, and 
catch the Friday evening’s mail. 
STEEL & JONES, 23 Craven Street, Strand, London, W.0. 
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MR. MURRAY'S LIST. 


NOW READY. 
2 vols. crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net, each vol. 


THE EPISTLES OF ST. PAUL TO 
THE THESSALONIANS, GALATIANS, 
AND ROMANS. 


WITH NOTES AND DISSERTATIONS. 


Including an Essay on the ae of Scripture, originally published in 
Essays and Reviews. 


By the late B. JOWETT, M.A., Master of Balliol College, 


Regius Professor of Greek in the University of Oxford ; 
Doctor in Theology in the University of Leyden. 


Edited and Condensed by LEWIS CAMPBELL, M.A., LL.D., 
Emeritus Professor of Greek in the University of St. Andrews. 


This work was first published in 1855, a second and thoroughly Revised Edition 
appeared in 1859,and was rapidly exhausted, but the author did not reissue the 
work during his lifetime. 

The present Edition is so divided that the text of the Epistles, together with 
the Notes and Introductions, forms the First Volume, whilst the Essays and Disser- 
tations are contained in the Second Volume. 


The volumes can be bought separately. 


A NEW, ENLARGED, AND REVISED EDITION. 
8vo. 188, 


SIR WILLIAM SMITH’S CLASSICAL DICTIONARY 


of MYTHOLOGY, BIOGRAPHY, and GEOGRAPHY. A New, Enlarged, 
and Revised Edition, with many New Flans and Illustrations. Edited by 
G. E. Marinpin, M.A., formerly Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. With 
over 800 Illustrations, 


BOOKS TO READ. 


2 vols. 323, 


LIFE and CORRESPONDENCE of ARTHUR PENRHYN 


STANLEY, late Dean of Westminster. By ROWLAND E. PRoTHERO, 
‘Edition. 
vo. 


CORRESPONDENCE of MR. JOSEPH JEKYLL with 


ate | oprse- IN-LAW, LADY GERTRUDE SLOANE STANLEY. Edited, with 
Memoir, by the Hon, ALGERNON BOURKE. 


Crown 8vo. 24s, 
The PAMIRS. |B By the Earl of Dunmore. 2 2 vols. 
Medium 8vo. 18s. 


ALONE with the HAIRY AINU. Travels in in Yezo 


and the Kurile Islands. By A.H. SavaGk LANvoR. Maps and 
128. 


A POLICY of FREE EXCHANGE. Essays b, by Various 


riters. Edited by THomas Mackay, Editor of “A 
Crown 8vo. 38. 6d. 


The JACOBEAN POETS. By Edmund Gosse. Formin 


a Volume of * = URRAY’S UNIV TY EXTENSION MAN 8 
UALS.” Edited 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


The Mew ‘Review. 


Contents—MAY. Price One Shilling. 


SECRETS FROM THE COURT OF SPAIN. 

TELEPHONES : PAST, PRESENT, AND FUTURE. By J. Heynixer Hearoy, M.P. 

A CHARACTER SKETCH —The Right Hon. H. H. ASQUITH 

THE TWO BABYLONS: LONDON AND CHICAGO. By Wiuutas T. STEAD. 

ANNIVERSAIRE. By Pav. VERLAINE. 

OUR DOMESTIC SERVANTS. By Lapy Jecyr. 

LONDON TREES. (Illustrated.) By Sir MP, 

KEATS AND SEVERN. By WILLIAM Gaanam. 

Tag teyra ABOUT THE LONDON BAKERIES. By the Eprror of “ The Bakers’ 
mes. 


THE TYRANNY OF WOMAN. By Mrs. Epmunp Gosse. 
ENGLISH CRICKET AND CRICKETERS. By F. R. Sporrorrs. 
DAMNOSA HZREDITAS. (4 Short Story.) By EVA ANSTRUTHER. 
CHESS. (With Problems.) By I. Gusssere. 


LONDON: WM. HEINEMANN, 21 BEDFORD STREET, W.C. 


THE 


UNITED SERVICE MAGAZINE. 


MAY, 1894. 


OUR SQUANDERED MILLIONS. CHaRies. WILLIAMS. 

THE MAKING OF A MODERN FLEET. W.H. Wuirre. 

BOURBAKI. PartII. ARCHIBALD 

ARMS ANP ARMOUR, Colonel Coorer-Krixe. 

OUR SUPREMACY ON THE SEA. Epwarp Born. 

“OUR MARRIED PEOPLE.” Colonel G. L. Mor.ey. 

iw gonuak EMPEROR'S PRUPOSED KIT FOR INFANTRY. Count 
FOREIGN BATTLEFIELDS—WEISSENBURG. Colonel F. Mavnice, 


THE & SIMPLIFICATION OF CAVALRY DRILL: A SUGGESTION. Captain 
THE VOLUNTEER OFFICER DIFFICULTY. 0.P. 
LORD WOLSELEY’S MARLBOROUGH WORKSHOP. 

TWO SHILLINGS MONTHLY. 


“ There is a certain charm in the book which will cause 
it to be read and to be talked about.”—Literary World. 


A MODERN AMAZON 
At all Libraries. 2 vols. 


“ A Modern Amazon” is a work that could belong to no 
time but our own. It reflects phases of thought and feeling 
that are the outcome of a recent revolution in many women’s. 
minds which has assuredly not yet attained its limits.” 

Morning Post. 


“There is something almost uncanny in the cleverness 
with which the author has managed to tell a story which, 
as a story, is interesting and not aggressively mechanical, 
without introducing a single character, incident, situation, 
or narrative expedient that is out of obvious relation to the 
one burning topic.”—The Daily Chronicle. 


A MODERN AMAZON 


At all Libraries. 2 vols. 


“ Breezy, bright, rapid, and straightforward, it is not in 
the least a morbid volume, though it deals so frankly with 
some of the problems of our time. I can promise every- 
body who reads the book some very delightful and rapid 
hours.” —“ T, P.” in The Sun. 


London: OSGOOD, McILVAINE & CO., 45 Albemarle Street. 


MR. EDWARD ARNOLD'S NEW BOOKS. 


Ready immediately, at all Libraries and Booksellers’. 


POLAR GLEAMS: 


An Account a Voyage 'in the Yacht “ Blencathra,” through 
e Kara Sea to the Yenesei River. 
By HELEN aa With a Preface by the Marquess or Doprsnm AND Ava, 
And Contributions by Captain and Frevenick G. Jacason. 
With numerous Full-page Illustrations, Demy 8vo. cloth, lis. 


Ready this day, at all Booksellers’. 
NEW EDITION of MR. MILNER’S IMPORTANT WORE, 


ENGLAND IN EGYPT. 


By ALFRED MILNER, formerly Under-Secretary for Finance in Egypt. 
NEW and CHEAPER EDITION, with an additional Prefatory (hapter on 
Egypt in 1894, 

Large crown 8vo. with Map, cleth, 7s. 6d. 


A NEW STORY OF IRISH LIFE. 


MISTHER O’RYAN: an Incident in the 
History of a Nation. By Epwarp McNvutty. Small 8vo. elegantly bound, 
price 3s. 6d. J Somers 


STEPHEN REMARX: a Story of! Society and Religion. 
and Rev. James ADDERLEY. Small svo. paper, is. ; elegantly bound, 


WILD FLOWERS in "ART and NATURE. An Entirely 


New and beautifully Illustrated Work. By J. C. L. Sparkes, Principal pier 
Art Training School, South AW and F. W. Buxsiper,M A., Curator of the 
Uni Dublin. In Six Parts, 2s. 6d. net each. 


EDUCATIONAL BOOKS. 

A New French Text Book, Edited by Mr. BoieLie. 
LE MILLION DU PERE RACLOT. By 
A FIRST COURSE. By James BA. (Univ. Gall.), 
cadémie, Senior French Master at Dulwich College. Crown 8vo. cloth, ls 6d. 
A FIRST FRENCH RE BADER AND EXERCISE BOOK. 


W. J. GREENSTRERT, M.A. ies. Crown 8vo, cioth, ts. 
BALZAC —UNE TENEBEEUSE AFFAIRE. Baited by Jamas 
Cloth, Is. 6d. 
STAHL. “MA ROUSBIA. Edited by James Cloth, Is. 6d. net. 
HUGO. — UATRE- VINGT-TREIZE. Edited by Jame 


Price 2s. 
DUM as. “MONTE CRISTO. Edited by Francis Tarver, MA. 2.64. 


GREVILLE, —PERDUB. Edited by James 2s. 6d. net. 

DUMAS. LES MOUSQUETAIRES. Editeid by Prof. 
UMICHRAST. Cloth 

FRENCH REVOLUTION BEADINGS. Edited by A. Jamsox. 
Suis, M.A., and C. M. Dix, M 


MODERN FRENCH READIN Gs. by A. J. Surrn, M.A, 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 87 Bedford Street, Strand, W.C. 
Bublisber to the Fndia OMlice, as 
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W. H. ALLEN & CO.’S 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 


Contents: MAY. 2s. 6d. 
EPISODES OF THE MONTH. 
THE HOME RULE CAMPAIGN. By the Right Hon. J. CHAMBERLAIN, M.P, 
THE DUTIES OF AUTHORS. By LEsLiz STEPHEN. 
HERESIES IN SALMON FISHING. By Sir HensERT MAXWELL, Bart., M.P. 
KOSSUTH. By Sipyry J. Low, 
A STROLL IN BOCCACCIO’S COUNTRY. By Mrs. Ross, 
THE HOUSE OF COMMONS AND THE INDIAN CIVIL SERVICE. By 
THEODORE BECK. 


ILLUSION. By Vio.er Faye. 

LORD WOLSELEY'S “ MARLBOROUGH.” By A.J. 

ANOTHER FAMILY BUDGET. By Feticiras. 

QUESTIONS ON NAVAL MATTERS. By H. 0. ARNOLD Forster, M.P. 
ETON CRICKET. By the Hon. R. H. Lytreroy. 


2 vols, demy 8vo. 36s. 


HISTORY OF CABINETS. 
From the Union with Scotland to the Acquisition of 
Canada and Bengal. 


By W. M. TORRENS. {Just ready. 


Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


LEADERS OF MODERN INDUSTRY. 
Biographical Sketehes. 


By G. BARNETT SMITH. 


Author of “ Women of Renown” &c. (This day. 


Demy 4to. With numerous Portraits and other Illustrations, 21s. 


INDIA’S PRINCES: Short Life Sketches of 


the Native Rulers of India. By Mrs. GrirriTu. 


The 7i: A handsome me, contain series one 
Gecal views, wi accompanying Teterpress giving graphical and political deta 
compiled 

Crown 8vo, 6s, 


A GREY ROMANCE. By Mrs. W. K. Crr- 


ForD; and Stories by FREDERICK GREENWOOD, GILBERT PARKER, FRANK 
STOCKTON, and others. 


Vanity Fair says :—“ Far better worth reading than any collection of short stories that we 
have recently met with.” 


Crown 8vo, With Maps and Illustrations. 7s. 6d. 


The CHANNEL ISLANDS. By D. T. Anstep 


and R.G. Latuam. Third Edition, Revised and Edited by E. TouLmi~ NICOLLE. 


Black and White sage This will bo found to bo oven, mere complete end intarest- 
dng than its predecessors. It is prettily and usefully illustrated.” 


New Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Royal 8vo. 2%. 
Under the Patronage of the Secretary of State for India. 


An ORIENTAL BIOGRAPHICAL DIC- 


TIONARY. on Materials collected by the late Thomas WILLIAM B: 
Miftah-ul-Tawa-vike.” By G. KEENE, CLE. ‘Author of the 


The Home News says :—“ Englishmen sd merece and more need of such a work of reference, 
and publicists especially, who are the doings ofan »kbar or a Nana Sahib, or 
other Eastern of repute or notoriety, will f find the bare facts of his life concisely stated in 
thie valuable volume.” 


WOMEN of RENOWN. By G. Baryetr 


SmiTu, Author of “ The Life and Enterprises of Ferdinand de Lesseps.”’ 


The Saturday Review The selection is decided): ho 


Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


WAR TIMES;; or, the Lads of Craigross ; and 


IN the CANNON'S MOUTH. By TyTLER, Author of « ‘Citoyenne 
Jacqueline.” 


The Globe says :—"* Will be read with profit and interest by old and young.” 


The SHADRACH ; and other Stories. By 


Frank R. STOCKTON, Author of” Rader Grange.” 
pools 


NEW NOVEL BY FERGUS HUME. 
In 2 vols., at all Libraries, 


THE BEST OF HER SEX. 


The Sr. James’s GAZETTE says :—“ Among the most amusing of the lighter litera- 
ture we have seen of late. Just the book for those who are wearied of epigram, 
Psychology, fine-spun English, and the New Woman,” 


The Scotsman says :—“ In Mr. Stockton's 


LONDON : W. H. ALLEN & CO., LTD. 18 WATERLOO PLACE, 
Publishers to the $ndia Office. 


CASSELL & COMPANY’S ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NOTICE.—The Second Series of the “ DIPLO- 
MATIC REMINISCENCES of LORD 
AUGUSTUS LOFTUS, P.C., G.C.B., 
1862 to 1879,” is now ready, in 2 vols. 
price 32s. 

“ These delightful Reminiscences deal with the most eventful and in- 
teresting epoch of latter-day European history.”—Daily Telegraph. 

“ Fall of new light respecting the complex developments of this agitated 
period of European history......... His pages are full of wit and enlighten- 
ment, and they will no doubt receive the wide international welcome 
which they deserve.”— Speaker. 


N.B—A Third Edition of the FIRST SERIES of LORD AUGUSTUS LOFTUSS 
DIPLOMATIC REMINISCENCES is on sale. 


ORDERS are now RECEIVED by all BOOKSELLERS for 


ROYAL ACADEMY 
PICTURES, 1894. 


To be published in 5 Parts, 1s. each. or One Vol. 
price 7s. 6d. 


Part I. ready early next week, the remaining Parts as soon 
thereafter as practicable. 


NOTICE. — Reproductions of some important 
Pictures of the year will appear exclusively 
in the pages of “ Royal Academy Pictures.” 


CASSELL & COMPANY, LIMITED, LUDGATE HILL, LONDON. 


SMITH, ELDER, & C0.’S LIST. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE SLAVE OF 
THE LAMP.” 
Now ready, at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 


WITH EDGED TOOLS. 


By HENRY SETON MERRIMAN, 
Y eather of “The Slave of the Lamp” &c. 
“A Avery clever, bright — Merri delineation of Meredith as the beau ideal 
of the Society y: + | ee yy out the ‘here in him), of Millicent, the 
beautiful flirt. Meredith’ old father, is the work ofa artist.”— Daily News. 
“ Fresh in scheme and bright in and astory to be read.” —Globe. 


MRS. HUMPHRY WARO’S NEW NOVEL. 
NOTICE.—Zhe FOURTH EDITION of 


“ MARCELLA,” 3 vols., by Mrs HUMPHRY 
WARD, #s now ready at all the Libraries. 


CHEAP POPULAR EDITION OF MRS. HUMPHRY WARD’S 
“DAVID CRIEVE.” 


Now ready. Crown 8vo, limp cioth, 2s, 6d. 


THE HISTORY OF DAVIO GRIEVE. 
By Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD, Author of “Robert Elsmere” &c. 


NEW ONE-VOLUME NOVEL. 
On May 10. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


STANHOPE of CHESTER: a Mystery. By 


PERCY ANDREAE. 


NEW and CHEAPER EDITION of the HON. EMILY LAWLESS'S 
“GRANIA.” 
Now ready. Crown 8vo. 3a, 6d. 


GRANIA : the Story of an Island. By the 


Hon. Law ess, Author of Hurrish.” “ With Essex in Ireland,” &c. 


The CORNHILL MAGAZINE for May, 


New Series, No, 131, containing“ MATTHEW AUSTIN,” by W. NORRIS, 
Chaps. 17-20—“ THE CARNARVON PENINSULA ”— “ CHARACTER 
NOTE: THE CHILD” —* HACHISCH EaTI G "—* COLOUR-SERGEANT 
RHODES TOFT AND CROFT’ —* BARNABAS RABBITS’ RAIN- 
CLOUD”—“ THE LAST GOVERNOR OF THE BaSTILLE”—* WITH 
EDGED TOOLS,” Chaps. 40-42. Price Sixpence. 


LONDON: SMITH, ELDER, & Cu., 15 WATERLOO “a 
4 


| 
| 
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The Saturday Review. 


MESSRS. MACMILLAN & CO0.’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


The LETTERS of EDWARD FITZGERALD. 


Edited by W. Apis Wricut. 2 vols. New Edition. Globe 8vo. 10s. 
[The Eversiey Series. 


EIGHT HOURS for WORK. By Joun Rag, 


M.A., Author of “Contemporary Socialism.” Crown 8vo. 4s, 6d. net. 


SOCIAL EVOLUTION. By Brysamm Kop. 


Third Thousand. 8vo. 10s, net. 


WILLIAM WARREN VERNON, M.A. With an Introduction 
EpwarD Moorg, D.D., Hon. D.Litt., Dublin, Principal of St. 
Oxford. 2 vols. crown "Bv0. 30s. 

%,° Uniform with “ Readings on the Purgatorio of Dante,” by the same Author. 
ACADEMY.—* Long resifence in Italy, and thorough mastery of its language 
and literature, have specially fitted Mr. Vernon for the task of translation, enabling 
him to render difficult idioms and fine shades of meaning with a precision scarcely 
to be attained by distant scholars whose knowledge of Italian is chiefly derived 
books...... Mr. Vernon's present built on the same lines as the Read- 
ings on the Purgatorio,’ is an equally val vable and even more com 


DAILY NEWS.—“ It leaves no point of doubt A ~~ «ead difficulty in the 
text unexplained, no question of historical allusion unsolved. 


PRACTICAL BOTANY for BEGINNERS. 


O. Bowsnr, D.Sc., F.R.S., Botany in the University 
Glasgow. Author of “A Course of Practical Instruction in Botany. 
Globe Svo. 38. 6d. 


SOURCES of the CONSTITUTION of the 


UNITED STATES, considered in Relation to Colonial and English ay 
LL.D., D.C.L,, F.S.A. (Edinburgh). Crown 


A MODERN BUCCANEER. 
3 vols. crown 8vo, 31s. 6d. 

SPEAKER —“ Mr. Boldrewood possesses something of the secret of Defoe. He 
tells his tale precision tbat he compels the reader 
oa it......We congratulate Mr. Boldrewood upon having again achieved 
success.” 

ST. Famed GAZETTE.—* Excellent descriptions of scenery and people 


A VALIANT IGNORANCE. By Mary 


ANGELA Dickens. 3 vols, crown 8vo. 31s. 6d. 


WORLD.—* The most skilfully constructed, most evenly written, most progres- 
sively and consistently interesting novel she has yet produced...... There is strong 
psn Ae in the character of Mrs. Romayne.” 

BOOKMAWN.—“ She is an analyst of character, merciless often, always unflinch- 
ing, but honest, serious, and capable.” 


MACMILLAN’S 3s. 6d. SERIES.—New Volumes, 


A COUNTRY GENTLEMAN and HIS 


FAMILY. By Mrs, OLIPHANT. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


The SECOND SON. By Mrs. Oxipnanr. 


Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. 
BARRACKS, BIVOUACS, and BATTLES. 


By ARCHIBALD Forses, LL.D. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


By 


MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON. 


ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & C0.’S LIST. 


DEDICATED BY SPECIAL PERMISSION TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 


MEMORIALS of OLD HAILEYBURY COL- 


LEGE. By the late Branp Sapte, Sir MonrER 
Cuaries Danvers, Percy Wicram, Sir Srevart CoLViIn BaYey, and 
many Contributors. Fep. 4to. buckram, 21s. net. 


A Small Edition, on hand-made paper, with Plates on Japanese paper, 42s. net, 


The WHITEHALL SHAKESPEARE. Printed 
published, In 


THAMES RIGHTS and THAMES WRONGS. 


A Disclosure. By (C. H. Coox, of the Inner 
Barrister-at-Law), Author of “The Book «f — All Reund Angler. 


wrapper, with Illustrations. — 


THE ARTIST. 
Edited by VISCOUNT MOUNTMORRES. 


New and Enlarged Series. Sixpence Monthly. 
MAY Number now ready. 


ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & CO., 14 Parliament Street, 5.W. 


MESSRS. LONGMANS & CO.’S LIST. 


THE BADMINTON LIBRARY—New Volumes. 
Edited by the DUKE OF BEAUFORT, K.G. and A. E. T. WATSON, 


YACHTING. 


Vol. I.—CRUISING, CONSTRUCTION, RACING RULES, 
FITTING-OUT, &c. By Sir Epwarp SULLIVAN, Bart., Lord Brassey, 
K.C.B., C, E. SerH-Smiru, C.B.,G. L, Watson, R. T. Parrcuert, “ TH 
The EARL oF PEMBROKE AND MONTGOMERY, E. F. Kyiour, the Rev. G. 
en, Se With 21 Plates and 93 98 Illustrations in the Text by R. T. 

G. L, Watson, J. M. Soper, &c.,and from Photographs. Crown 
8vo. 10s, 6d. [On May 15, 


Vol. IL—YACHT CLUBS, YACHTING in AMERICA and 
the COLONIES, RACING, &e. By The Marquis oF DUFFERIN AND Ava, 
K.P., G. CurisToPHER Davies, Lewis HeRREsHOFF, The EARL oF ONSLOW. 
G.C.M.G., H. Sir Groner Laacn, K.C.B., &c. With 85 Plates and 
160 Illustrations in the Text, by R. T. Pritchett, G. L. 
&c., and rom Photographs. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. [On May 


NEW BOOK BY ANDREW LANG. 


BAN and ARRIERE BAN: a Rally of 


Fugitive Rhymes. By ANDREW Lana. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


The HISTORY of TRADE UNIONISM. By 


Bearrics Wess. With Coloured Map and a Full Bibliograpry 
of the Subject. 18s. 


CHRISTIANITY and the ROMAN GOVERN- 


MENT: a Study in Imperial Administration, By E. G. Harpy, M.A., 
formerly Fellow of Jesus College, Oxford. Crown 8vo. 5s. 


The PRIMITIVE CHURCH and the SEE of 


PETER. By the Rev. Luxe Riviveton, M.A., Magdalen College, Oxford. 
by Introduction by the CARDINAL ARCHBISHOP OF WESTMINSTER. 


RECORDS of the TERCENTENARY FES- 


TIVAL of the UNIVERSITY of DUBLIN, held July 5-8, 1892. 4to, 
price 10s, 64. 


Now ready. Price Sixpence. 
LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE—MAY. 


THE MATCHMAKER. L. B. | THE BEGINNINGS OF SPEECH. 
WALForRD. Chaps. -x. By GRANT ALLEN. 
HUGH PEARSON. By A. K. H.B. = SILVER OTTER. By Horace 


APOLOGIA PRO SCRIPTIS SUIS. 
THE UNBIDDEN GUEST. By B. W. 


Horyunc. Chaps. 1.-IV. 
AT THE SIGN OF THE SHIP. By 
Batsoy, “Dark.” Anprew Lane. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & OO, 
NEW YORK: 15 EAST 16rn STREET. 


‘A.D. INNES & C0.’S ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


VOX CLAMANTIUM. The Gospel of the 


People. In:perial 16mo. bound in coarse blue Irish linen, oe Bs Be 
by Walter Crane. Price 12s, 

The Contributors are—S. R. Crockett (Author of “ The Stickit Minister,” and 
“The Raiders”), ALFRED Russe. Lewis Morris, Carr, 
(Editor of the “ Daily Chronicle”), Le GALLIENYE, Tom Maxy, 
Henry ARTHUR Jones, GRANT ALLEN, WALTER CRANE, JoHN HeaTuER, FRANK 
the Hon. RopeN the Rev. C. L. Manson (Author of “ The Psalms at 
Work ”), the Rev. Professor SHUTTLEWORTH, the Hon. the Rev. JAMES ADDERLEY 
(Autbor of “ Stephen Remarx”), the Very Rev. the Dean of Ely, Dr, C. W. 


The WORLDS of SPACE. A Series of 
Astronomical Subjects. By J. EB. Gonz, F.R.A.S. 
Large crown 8vo. cloth, price 7s, 6d. 


SOCIETY in eer i an Account of the 


Political, and Religions. By 
and Man 


A SON of the FORGE. A Novel. BY RoBERT 


BiaTcurorp (“ Nunquam”). Crown 8vo, cloth, price 


SOME ASPECTS of DISESTABLISHMENT. 


Eas from Varying Points of View by Clergymen of the English 
Professor of Pastera) 


Church. Edited the Rev. H. C. SHUTTLEWORTH, 
=, Rector of St. Nicholas Cole Abbey. Crewn 


London: A. D. INNES & CO., 31 and 82 Bedford Street, Strand. 
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\ 
READINGS on the INFERNO of DANTE, 
chiefly based on the Commentary of Benvenuto da Imola. By the Hon. 
BBS. 
cloth extra, with 22 Illustrations, price 16s. The‘ Illustrations are in 
grap 


| 
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| RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S LIST. 


“ A great study of a great man-’’—LEEDS MERCURY. 


| THE LIFE OF JOHN CHURCHILL, 
i DUKE OF MARLBOROUGH, 


TO THE ACCESSION OF QUEEN ANNE. 
By GENERAL VISCOUNT WOLSELEY, K.P. 


With Portraits and Plans. 2 vols. demy 8vo, 32s. 
NOW READY AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS’. 


WOMEN of LETTERS. Me- | The PRIVATE LIFE of | The HISTORY of the HON- 


of | NAPOLEON. From the French of ARTHUR OURABLE ARTILLERY COMPANY of LONDON, 
cliston Levy, by STEPHEN Lovis SIMEON, Translator By Colonel G. A. Rarkes, F.S.A. 2 vols. with 
Opie, Sarah Countess Cowper, Lady Duff Gordon, | = wry. youth of Frederick the Great” &c. | Portraits, Coloured Illustrations, and Maps. Demy 


&c, By GerTRuDE MAYER. 2 vols. 
crown 8vo. 2l1s. | Second Edition. 2 vols. demy 8vo. 28s. 8vo. 31s. 61. each. 


FOUR NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


A New Novel by the Author. of * The Masters of NOW READY. NOW READY. 
M. Marks. 3 vols. PERCES. By E. L. SHEW. 
“A remarkable book. It is written with an un- 

aerate quistew < style, as if it were the record By ARTHUR PATERSON, 3 vole. crown 8vo. 

a chronicler ng soon after its events took » 
place. It presents a series of striking episodes of the Author of “A Partner from the West " &c, “ A work of rare charm and excellence ; it is real 
political intrigues and bloody tumults of Irish history 3 vols. crown 8vo. literature and real life too—of an out-of-the-way kind, 
during Charles the First's reign and the Common- but convincing and consistent. The strength and 
wealth. With these intrigues and tumalts are blended beauty of Wrayburn’s character, the pure and simple 
their result on the private lives of a few concerned in NOW READY. tragedy of his life; the passages ofjthought, observa- 
them. We commend ‘Thorough’ to those who can tion, and reflection, which arrest and hold attention ; 
enjoy a book which requires effort of attention, E VE’S A P. P y E. the very unusual power of the writer to interest us 
memory and refiection. Apart from its historical 5 in the catastrophe that we want to implore him to 
value, it abounds in quaint touches of character, By M. DEANE. change it, even while we recognise it is inevitable, 
humour, and shrewdness, and in exquisite bits of 7 lend to this novel the importance of an exceptional 
Irish landscape.” — Scottish Leader. 2 vols. crown 8yo. and most welcome event.” — World. 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’ AND RAILWAY BOOKSTALLS. 


| BENTLEY'S FAVOURITE NOVELS. 


Each Work can be had separately, price SIX SHILLINGS, at all Booksellers’ in Town and Country. 
The New Addition, now published for the first time in book form. 


A BHGINNER. By RHODA BROUGHTON. 


“ Each character stands out from the page clad in all the unmistakable hues and lineaments of life. All too soon we say good-bye to them, with a sigh of genuine 
regret. Brevity is, in fact, the one fault of a book which is admirable from atart to finish.”—MManchester Guardtan. 


By By MARIE CORELLI. By FLORENCE MONTGOMERY. 
NELLI MISUNDERSTOOD. 
. BARBARA HEATHCOTE'S TRIAL. THE SOUL OF LILITH. HROWN TOGETHER. 
HERIOT'S CHOICE. OF TWO WOBLD3. 
NOT LIKE OTHER, GIRLS, By MARY CHOLMONDELEY. 
QUEENIWS WHIM. WORMWOOD. sIR 
"3 NEMENT Mrs US CRAVEN 
UNCLE MAX. By JESSIE GILL. A SISTER'S STORY. 
THE “FIRST VIOLIN.” 
ALDYTB. kita anp | By Mrs. NOTLEY. 
LOVER OR FRIEND. RDERLAND. | PROBATION, an VAROOE. 
By MARY LINSKILL. By Mrs. ALEXANDER. un wor 2. 
TALES OF THE NORTH RIDING. FIOKLE FORTUNE. 
SER AND THE LOOK BEFORE You LEAP. By RHODA BROUGHTON. 
THE HAVEN UNDEE THE HILL. WHICH SHALL IT BE? A BEGINNER. 
IN EXCHANGE FOR A SOUL. MRS. BLI 
CLEVEDEN. By Mrs. RIDDELL. OOMBTH UE 
By JANE AUSTEN GEORGE GEITH OF FEN COURT. JOAN. 5, | Y. 
: BERNA BOYLE. NOT WISELY, BUT. Tuo WELL. 
(The comple Editions of Miss Austen's By Mrs. PARR. BED As 4 Rose IS SHE, 
ADAM AND EVE. BELINDA. ALAS! 
LADY SUSAN AND THE WATSONS. < 
MANSFIELD PARK. By W. E. NORRIS. By Mrs. W. K. CLIFFORD. 
NORTHANGER ABBEY, AND PERSUASION. A BACHELOR'S BLUNDER. AUNT ANNE. 
PRIDE AND PREJUDICE. MAJOR ANDO MINOR 
SENSE AND SENSIBILITY. MISS SHAFTO. By J. SHERIDAN LE FANU. 
By MAARTEN MAARTENS. 
) THE SIN OF JOOST AVELINGH. By MARCUS CLARKE. HOUSE BY THE CHURCHYARD. 
AN OLD MAID'S LOVE. THE TERM OF HIS NATURAL LIFE. 
GOD'S FOOL.” By Lady G. FULLERTON, 
By Mrs. ANNIE EDWARDES. By STRANGE NOT TO BE TRUE. 
OUGRT VISIT HER 
LEAH: A WOMAN OF on. By Baroness TAUTPHGUS. 
A GIRTON GIRL. By HELEN MATHERS. THE INITIALS, 
bUSAN FIELDING. COMIN’ THRO’ THE RYE. QUITS. 


LONDON: RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, NEW BURLINGTON STREE7, 


PUBLISHERS IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
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